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CHAPTER I. 



MEETING THE FIRST. 



(OLLOA, Aglionby ! whither 
away ?' 

' Me ? I'm off to the Palace 
of Ceres, to testify my allegiance to the 
Liberal cause.' 

' Oh, the Liberal Demonstration ! I wish 
you joy, I'm sure!' 

' Thank you. I don't say that I shall 
agree with all I hear, but I want to know 
what they have to say for themselves.' 
VOL. I. ' I 
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' Contradictious, as usual.' 

' Aren*t you going too ?* 

' Why on earth should I go ? We had 
our turn last week, my boy. You seem to 
forget that there has been a Conservative 
Demonstration already, and that we had a 
great triumph at the Palace of Ceres last 
Saturday. Ours is an accomplished fact, 
while yours has yet to come off.' 

' A great triumph, had you ?* returned 
Aglionby, a gleam of humour, of a kind the 
reverse of angelic, lighting up his dark, lean 
visage. * I know there was a great row, 
because I was there, and helped to make it ; 
if you like to call it a triumph, Tve no objec- 
tion, Tm sure/ 

' ril go bail you never were at so en- 
thusiastic a meeting in your life,* was the 
vehement retort. 

' Never at such a noisy one, I admit. I 
hope your chief Speaker feit soothed and 
cheered altogether with his Irkford reception. 
That scene on the platform ' 
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*A fine scene!' said the other, reddening 
angrily all over his fair and ingenuous 
countenance. *A fine display of English 
feeling, to hoot down a respectable, honest 
man, just because his opinions happen to 
differ from yours !' 

* Now, my dear fellow, don*t let your feel- 
ings carry you away. I was there as weit 
as you, and Im proud to own that I groaned 
as loudly as anybody, not just because my 
opinions differ from his — heaven forbid ! 
That was a meeting, Percy ! I congratulate 
you/ 

. * It was what we wanted — a demonstra- 
tion,' replied his friend, chafing. 

* Very much so,* said Aglionby, politely. 
* The question is — a demonstration of what ?* 

* Our party have clearly-defined principles, 
which they know. They don't want them 
expounding over and over again, like yours. 
I hope you may get at something this after- 
noon — something definite, I mean. At any 
rate, you will have a good chance of hear- 

I — 2 
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ing. You see, we had ninety thousand of 
an audience. To-day, there will be you, the 
Speakers, and the reporters.' 

* Thanks for that sparkling gern of banter. 
** Won't you join the dance ?" Will you 
really not come and save the meeting from 
irretrievable disgrace ? If we could proudly 
embelHsh our report in Monday's paper with 
the distinguished name of Percy Golding, 
Esq., we should feel that our exertions had 
not been made in vain/ 

* I can teil you, you won't get the chance 
of doing any such thing,' said Mr. Golding, 
in a huff. Then, rapidly changing the sub- 
ject, he added in milder tones : * Where is 
Miss Vane ? Isn*t she going with you ?' 

' Miss Vane is at home. She cares nothing 
about such things, I am happy to say. 
Women have no business at political meet- 
ings — especially young women.' 

* Lots of ladies are going. Half the re- 
served seats are taken up with them,' said 
Percy ; but his expression showed that he 
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was at one with his friend on the last point, 
if not as to poHtical principles in general. 

* Oh, then there will be one or two others 
in addition to myself and the reporters, after 
all. I haven't got a reserved seat. They 
are too expensive. Tm going with the cads 
in the Shilling places, and, in case anyone 
eise should happen to do the same thing, I 
will go on and secure a place. Farewell ! 
Can't I persuade you, really ? I would 
stand between you and suffocation from over- 

crowding.* 

* My opinions on political matters are 
formed, thank you,' said Mr. Golding, 
stiffly. 

' Happy man ! Mine are only in the 
process of development. Once more, fare- 
well !' 

Percy Golding returned his nod, and the 
two young men separated. Bernard Aglionby, 
warehouseman in an Irkford firm, Radical 
and freethinker, took his way towards the 
city ; Percy Golding, his friend, banker's 
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clerk, Conservative and Churchman, took 
his way out of it, humming a tune the 
while, and hastening his Steps more than 
he had done when he had met Aglionby. 
They were fast friends, and had been so for 
many years. They squabbled incessantly, 
but quarrelled never. 

As Aglionby's long legs carried him 
quickly down the broad and busy thorough- 
fare, which gradually, as the town grew 
thicker, became less broad and more busy, 
there was at first a strongly-perceptible smile 
visible upon his dark, keen face — and that 
smile a sarcastic one. He had a remarkable 
face, with sharp, handsome, clear-cut features, 
a firm mouth, a fine brow, and dark eyes, 
which were often seen brilliant, but rarely 
soft, and which were illumined oftener than 
not with a glowing spark of malice and 
inockery. They darted from one object to 
another with a keenness and quickness which 
were remarkable. Nothing seemed to escape 
their scrutiny ; yet there was rarely any pen- 
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siveness to be seen in their expression. Eyes 
and mouth, too, were given to smiling 
frequently, and a hearty laugh was by no 
means a rare event in this young man's life. 
Yet his laugh was not contagious, and was 
oftenest heard when others were perfectly 
grave, giving his Company an uncomfortable 
Sensation that he laughed at, rather than with, 
them. 

' I wonder if we shall muster a hundred 
and fifty thousand this afternoon ?* he specu- 
lated within himself, as he strode onwards, 
and kept passing pieces of hoarding covered 
with monstrous broadsheets, conspicuous 
amongst which was a huge poster in red 
letters on a white ground — * Palace of Ceres, 
Knottley, near Irkford. This day. Grand 
Liberal Demonstration. Speeches will be 

made by Messrs. and . Lord John 

Ponsonby in the chair. Proceedings to com- 
mence at three o*clock precisely.' 

* The Tories had ninety thousand after all 
deductions were made/ he reflected, 'and 
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that's a big crowd. I should like us to beat 

He whistled softly to himself as he strode 
on in the brisk, pleasant air of the October 
afternoon ; brisk and pleasant even in the 
smoky streets of the huge, dingy, manufactur- 
ing town. 

' I hope it will be over in time for me to 
take Lizzie to the theatre/ he again reflected. 
* As she has got her new toggery, she will 
want to show it, sense or no sense. Girls 
are so odd.' 

He was in the thick now of the great^ 
dirty town, and turned off down a street in- 
scribed * City Road ;' very long, very straight, 
dingy, and uninviting in appearance. Here 
the walls were enlivened with a constant 
succession of the red and white posters, an- 
nouncing in terms impossible to be miscon- 
strued, more and more particulars as to the 
approaching * Grand Liberal Demonstration 
at the Palace of Ceres,' to be held that after- 
noon. By-and-by this road became more 
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and more crowded. Cabs, carriages, and 
foot-passengers were all increasing in numbers, 
and all steadily thronging in one direction. 
From the Steps of a railway Station poured 
a contmuous stream of persons — men and 
women both — all turning towards one point, 
where in the dim distance could be seen 
looming through the smoke a huge, dome- 
shaped roof, that of the great hall belong- 
ing to the euphoniously-named * Palace of 
Ceres.' 

Aglionby recognised an acquaintance here 
and there, nodded briefly, and stalked on- 
wards, his great height and his long strides 
giving him an advantage over most of the 
others. Inside the wall, the very large grounds 
belonging to the palace were thronged to 
overflowing with an enormous, surging crowd. 
There was a lane, preserved by the exer- 
tions of sorely-tried policemen, just wide 
enough to admit of two lines of carriages, 
one going to, the other coming away from, 
the door of the hall. 
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Aglionby appeared to know his way well. 
He wasted no time in struggling through 
this densely-planted forest of humanity; but 
skirting it, came to a side-door, presented his 
Shilling to the guardian who stood there, 
was admitted, and found himself at once 
v/ithin a vast hall, capable of holding twenty- 
five thousand persons. There was a great 
platform at the upper end, about which were 
distributed a few gentlemen, eagerly convers- 
ing ; a large space in the centre of the hall 
was devoted to the reserved seats, about half 
of which were already occupied, and that 
very largely by ladies, as Mr. Golding had 
predicted. The space all around these seats 
was already fiUed almost to overflowing ; but 
Aglionby, again skirting the crowd, made his 
way to a most convenient corner, admirably 
adapted both for seeing and hearing, and in 
close proximity to one of the reserved 
benches. In this place a youth was Standing, 
whose face lighted up as he saw Aglionby 
approach. 
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* Here I am f observed the latter. * Did 
you think I was never coming ?' 

* I knew you wouldn't miss this/ said the 
boy, sHpping out of his place ; ' and I was 
only just in time to keep the place for you. 
IVe been here just an hour/ 

Aglionby had told Golding that he was 
* going with the cads in the Shilling places/ 
and he had certainly paid one Shilling 
for his place, or rather, for permission to 
enter at the door and try to secure standing- 
room. But at the present moment he drew 
forth a shabby-looking little leather purse 
(indeed, his whole costume betokened any- 
thing but a superfluity of means) and took 
from it a half-crown, saying : 

'Thank you, youVe earned your money 
well, Bob,* and tendered it to the youth, who 
looked like a respectable shop-boy. 

He flushed a little, looked rather sheepish, 
and stammered : ' I don*t like to take it, 
Mr. Aglionby, really. It's but a little thing 
to do for you, and ' 
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* Pooh ! pocket it, and see that no profes- 
sional gentleman relieves you of it on your 
way home. A bargain*s a bargain ; and 
clear out, my lad, for your room is more 
desirable than your Company at the present 
moment.' 

The youth murmured something ; looked 
with more than gratitude up into the dark, 
sharp face of Aglionby, who appeared at that 
moment to be abstractedly gazing towards 
the platform, and then, wriggling off, made 
his way through the crowd, and was soon 
trudging gaily down City Road, turning the 
coin over in his pocket, perhaps to institute 
an intimacy, as rare as it was agreeable, 
between it and two pennies, a piece of string, 
and a buck-handled knife. 

Aglionby propped himself up against a 
pillar, and surveyed the proceedings. There 
was a band, which played populär melodies, 
to the airs of which a portion of the audience 
sang political songs. He joined in now and 
then, in snatches, in a voice which was plea- 
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sant, and which had in it more bass than 
baritone, but he was too intently observing 
the faces around him to take much interest in 
the singing. 

Two seats at the end of the reserved bench 
by which Aglionby was Standing, and from 
which nothing but a stout cord separated him, 
remained empty for some little time. Then 
came an elderly gentleman, accompanied by 
a young lady, and took their places there — 
the elderly gentleman next to Aglionby. He 
was the very image of a country gentleman, 
thought the pale-faced denizen of streets and 
Offices, and suburban lodgings. His fresh, 
hale complexion, bright, frosty blue eye, and 
white hair ; his upright attitude ; his whole 
appearance, bespoke the countryman. And 
Aglionby had noticed, as he made his way to 
his place, that he was a huge man, tall and 
broad, and stalwart, with such a physique as 
is rarely bred in a town. So tall and so big 
was he, as to make the lady beside him look 
almost small. although she too was of a 
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stature that was ' more than common tall/ and 
of a stately carriage to boot. Aglionby only 
noticed her passingly, at first. He remarked 
her height and her dignity of mien ; he saw 
that she was young, and had fine and rather 
large features, and the expression upon her 
lips and in her eyes, he saw, was not one of 
girlish timidity, though far removed from 
boldness. Still, she had more self-possession 
and a steadier gaze than he altogether ad- 
mired— or thought he admired in woman. 
For, though politics were his pastime, and 
the Radical cause his darling, he was in many 
matters a martinet in theory, and a staunch 
Conservative in practice — which is exactly 
what might have been expected. 

He amused himself with the contrast in the 
conversations on either side of him, scraps of 
which came to his ears. 

' You See we are in plenty of time, uncle,' 
Said the lady, in a contralto voice, and with a 
clear and polished accent. ' I hope they will 
be punctual.* 
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* Trust them !' replied the old gentleman, a 
little gruffly. ' It's a sight worth seeing, 
this ! Does my eyes good to behold it. You 
never saw the like before, Judith, and you 
never may again/ 

' No. And what order they keep, and 
how they all turn towards that platform, as if 
it were a magnet ! And what earnest, intent 
faces, most of them ! How different from 
the people at home, uncle T 

The old gentleman indulged in a series of 
chuckles, which made his face red, and his 
blue eyes moist, and Aglionby glanced side- 
ways at the young woman, attracted by her 
voice, and pleased with what she said. Cer- 
tainly she was not wanting in intelligence, 
but what a contrast to Lizzie — his lovely Liz ! 

At his right, amongst those who, like him- 
self, were standing, were two rough-looking 
fellows in the garb of operatives. A stunted, 
keen-faced man was talking to them : 

* Have you come far ?' he asked. 

* WeVe tramped it from Huddersfield,' re- 
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plied one. 'Th' young measter giv* us th' 
tickets, and we coom afoot. We can't afford 
railway fares i' these bad times/ 

' Well, you*ll not repent it/ was the con- 
solatory reply. ' How do you think of passing 
to-night ?' 

*0n the road. We must be back by 
Monday morn, you see.' 

' Well, come and have some tea with me, 
when it's over. I live close by, in City Road. 
Tm a watchmaker, and TU be glad to give 
you a meal/ 

The invitation was apparently accepted, but 
the band began again, and drowned further 
conversation. 

The great hall was filled now, until not 
another soul could press in. The most 
perfect order prevailed. In a momentary 
stillness, a booming sound in the distance 
told those who knew, that the clock of the 
Town Hall, two miles away, in the city, was 
striking three. Almost as the sound ceased, 
the door behind the platform opened, and the 
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principal Speakers came on. Many members 
of Parliament and local celebrities who had 
already appeared, had been warmly welcome:!. 
Here was the chairman, Lord John Ponsonby. 
They received him with manifest pleasure, 
but there was an electricity, a subtle thrill 
which told that they were waiting for some 
one, for something yet to come. More cele- 
brities, or otherwise ; more short, sharp, 
absent-minded cheers. More and more 
heads, known and unknown, crowd forward. 
Then comes he whom they are waiting for. 
Here is the 'brave white head * — the ' grand, 
calm, proud face* of their best-beloved, and 
then bursts forth the roar that deafens, and 
/ stuns, and is never forgotten of them who 
have once heard it. A roar, a thunder, a 
prolonged storm of exultation, that has some- 
thing fierce and fearful in it, as well as glad, 
greets that veteran champion of beautiful 
liberty. 

Twenty-five thousand throats cheered at 
the füll pitch of their power, as if to fling all 

VOL. I. ^ 2 
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the praise they could upon that one head, as 
if to bow with weight of glory that well- 
known brow. All eise were forgotten. At 
Irkford the old love is very faithfuUy 
loved. 

There are others about and around him who 
are great and good, but that is the man who 
fought for them and their fathers years ago, 
to give them bread ; and who has fought for 
them since, in many a battle. They have not 
forgotten it : they never will forget it. 
Aglionby feit the enthusiasm run like light- 

■ 

ning, in a subtle red-hot current, through 
every vein. He too cheered — -cheered at the 
top of his voice — his eyes all the time fixed 
upon that form and that face, whose appear- 
ance had called forth all this storm of fierce 
and passionate delight. Even while he was 
cheering, he had observed how some of the 
women's faces blanched, and their eyes 
blenched before the tremendous roar of joy 
— ^and he looked instinctively at the girl who 
sat so near to him. There was no blenching 
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in her face. It was a little flushed, out of its 
pallor, and there was a clear light in her eye, 
and a repressed smile upon her Hp, which 
told of enjoyment, not fear. The prolonged 
roar, which lasted more than five minutes, 
and would not be hushed, had no terror for 
her nerves. 

At last there was a momentary silence, 
before the first Speaker had opened his 
mouth, and Aglionby heard her say 
quickly : 

' Don't you remember, uncle, those lines 
about, " How any woman*s sides can hold the 
beating of so strong a throb "? I wonder 
how any man s glance can meet this approba- 
tion, and not quail.' 

'Ay, ay! But hush, my dear. There s 
Lord John speaking.' 

The meeting, unparalleled in the annals of 
public meetings — even of Anti-Corn Law, and 
O'Connell meetings, lasted two hours. Those 
on the platform described afterwards, how 
they were haunted by the sea of faces turned 
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up to them ; by the wave-like surgings of the 
great multitude. This was the smallest sec- 
tion of the crowd which had assembled. In 
other halls, and in the grounds outside, re- 
ceiving scraps of oratory from disinterested 
Speakers, were as many as made up the whole 
gathering to more than one hundred thousand. 
The Speeches were strictly limited as to time, 
and punctually at five o'clock the meeting 
dispersed. 

Aglionby, slowly making his way out, 
paused near the great door, watching the 
carriages of the celebrities and non-celebrities 
as they drove away ; observing the throng and 
hearing the comments. 

The carriages and cabs went by numbers, 
and as he stood there a hired landau drove 
up,' and the number, ' 137,' was called out; 
but as no response was made, it was quickly 
hurried on, to come round again in its turn, 
which would not be for a long time yet. 
Just when it had disappeared, there was 
some pushing from behind, and turning. 
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Aglionby beheld the elderly gentleman and 
stately young lady beside whom he had stood 
during the meeting. 

' Come along, Judith !' said the old man, 
irascibly. ' We can sHp between the horses' 
heads, and overtake the carriage.' 

* Oh, but, my dear uncle ' 

But the rash and impetuous old gentleman, 
who looked as if he could ^not brook having 
to wait for anything or anyone, dragging his 
niece by the hand, was down the Steps, and 
under the heads of a couple of prancing 
steeds belonging to an approaching carriage. 
With a repressed exclamation she wrenched 
her hand out of his, and while he darted for- 
ward, she darted back again, and up the Steps, 
alone. The disconsolate visage of the ruddy- 
faced gentleman was visible, peering at her 
between horses' heads, jostled by the crowd, 
and looking very helpless, despite his great 
stature and herculean dimensions. 

Aglionby was conscious of a vague interest 
in these proceedings. He watched her as 
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she came to the top of the steps, and stood 
there, frowning a little, and biting her Hp. 

' Provoking !' he heard her murmur. * But 
perhaps, if I wait ' 

She looked a little anxious, and glanced 
uncomfortably around her. Aglionby's theo- 
ries upon the subject — woman — included one 
which proclaimed her helplessness in a crowd. 
He thought the better of her for looking 
uneasy. Lizzie would have been frightened 
to death, poor little thing ! 

As this thought crossed his mind, his lips 
moved, and he suddenly and impulsively 
stepped forward, raising his hat, and remark- 
ing: 

' If you will take my arm a moment, I will 
help you across to your companion.' 

She looked a little surprised, glanced for a 
moment into his face, and said : 

' Thank you. If you would not mind !' 

She placed her band lightly within the arm 
which he extended, and he led her quickly 
and skilfully between the carriage then ad- 
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vancing, and the one behind it ; and despite 
expostulating policemen and disapproving 
coachman, handed her in safety to the other 
side. A few moments' search sufficed to 
discover the old gentleman, who ex- 
claimed : 

* I wish we had never left the steps, Judith! 
The crowd here is most rough and unplea- 
sant, and how we are ever to find the carriage, 
I don't know/ 

* Your carriage is just over there, if you 
like to come to it, and sit in it tili your turn 
comes round again/ said Aglionby politely, 
and secretly much amused at the mixture of 
reckless impetuosity and nervous helplessness 
characteristic of the country cousin in a great 
crowd. 

'Where? How? Thank you, sirf said 
the elderly gentleman, crimsoning in his 
agitation, and looking excited. 

* There,* said Aglionby, his eyes gleaming 
with subdued mockery, as he stretched a long 
arm, and pointed a long forefinger towards 
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the Spot where he saw the carriage clearly 
enough. 

* Suppose you follow me — I can show 
you the way,' he suggested, and the old 
gentleman, tucking the young lady s arm 
through his own, and glarlng (no other word 
will describe the look) with sudden interest at 
Aglionby's back, and up to his close-cropped 
dark hair, followed him whither he led him 
through the masses of the crowd, until, by 
what seemed to the bewildered strangers 
nothing short of a miracle, they stood beside 
their own chariot, which, hired though it was, 
was still a haven of refuge, with the tall, dark, 
young man holding the door open, com- 
posedly, and smiling slightly. 

* Thank you, thank you, sir !' said the old 
man, handing his niece in, and still staring at 
Aglionby with a fixedness, and withal a sus- 
picious expression, at which the latter could 
with difficulty refrain from laughing aloud. 

' The old boy must think me a plausible 
member of the swell-mob,' he thought. ' He's 
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thinking that he would not like to meet me 
alone on a counlry road, late at night, and 
armed with a stick. She looks as if she 
didn't care what happened, so long as she 
got out of the crowd, and away from the reek 
of the many-headed — of whom I am one, and 
she knows it. I saw her lock at me during 
the meeting.' 

Aloud he Said : 

' If you will sit here, your man will drive 
you on as soon as he can, and you will be all 
right. Good-aftemoon !' 

'Sir, pardon me, but will you not — can 
we ' 

' Thank you, I'm Walking,' replied Ag- 
lionby, slightly lifting his hat, and striding 
away. 





CHAPTER II. 

MEETING THE SECOND. 

KGLIONBY carried himself home- 
wards as fast as might be, through 
a tortuous maze of side streets 
and Short cuts. He lived in lodgings in a 
Southern suburb of Irkford, in a quiet, 
modest, dingy-looking street, called Crane 
Street, and in apartments suited to his very 
moderate means. As he bent his Steps to- 
wards Crane Street, his mlnd was running 
eagerly and delightedly on the spectacle, the 
excitement of that afternoon. He was not 
given to airing any crotchets or enthusiasms ; 
his fault was extreme reserve and tacitumity ; 
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but at the same time he silently cherished 
ardent longings, wishes, ambitions. 

* I call that life, that sort of thing, for 
those who take part in it/ he said within 
himself. 'One afternoon of that would be 
worth a hundred years of selling grey shirt- 
ings and towellings, and being badgered if 
your sales don't come up to the mark you 
are expected to reach. It*s a life for a galley- 
slave, by gad ! and nothing better. I wish I 
saw my way out of it. ** Aglionby this !'* 
**Aglionby that!"' His face darkened. 
*And then old Jenkinson, who's roUing in 
money, can go canting to people about its 
being a misfortune for any young man to 
have anything to depend upon but his own 
exertions ! Hum! Ha! I wish he'd just 
let one of his own sons exchange with me, 
and see where his own exertions landed him. 
I should like to cut the whole concern, and 
go off to Canada, or New Zealand ; only I 
like Irkford, and I like the life there is here. 
I like the politics, and the stir and the throb 
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of a big City Hke this. And then Liz — poor 
little Liz ! — she would scream at the very 
notion of such a thing.' 

A smile dawned in Aglionby's face and 
eyes, which for a few moments had been 
preternaturally grave, and even severe. This 
smile was unquestionably a tender one ; it 
transfigured his face, and made it look that of 
another being, gave a softness and gracious- 
ness to the hard, sharp outlines, and melted 
away the cynical little lines about the mouth. 
He looked up, rousing himself from his 
abstraction, with a vague consciousness that 
he must be near home, and found himself 
within a few paces of the house. He strode 
up the little walk, and opened the door with 
a latchkey. 

Apparently its rattle in the lock had been 
heard, for as he was pulling it out, and Stand- 
ing just within the narrow little passage, 
about to close the door, some one came trip- 
ping out of a back parlour and said : 

* How late you are !' 
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* Tm sorry, my child ! Couldn't afford so 
many 'bus fares in one day, so I had to walk/ 
he replied, putting the latchkey into his 
pocket with one hand, and with the other 
possessing himself of her slim fingers ; then 
his arm by some means slipped round her 
waist, and thus pinioned, he led her into the 
dark little back parlour whence she had 
emerged. 

* Come, let me go, sir ! You and I are 
going to have our teas all alone, and that's 
more luck than you deserve. And then off 
we go ! Oh, Fm dying to be off, and we 
shall get no places, if weVe not in lots of 
time.' 

* Well, stop — you can spare time for me to 
have one look at you. Let*s see how your 
new finery suits you/ 

He held her off at arms-length, and gazed 
at her, with his keen eyes softening visibly. 
Handsome though his own features were, his 
hard and cynical expression made his face 
almost a piain and decidedly a sombre one. 
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Surely she compensated for his want of at- 
tractiveness ; for she was an exquisitely 
pretty creature. Tall, lithe, and svelte, her 
' form was enchanting, while the long, slender 
white throat supported a lovely little head. 
She was fair, with a delicate complexion, un- 
touched by the smoke and closeness of the 
town. She had one of those faces, child's 
and woman's at once, which appeal irresistibly 
to all male hearts, and to most feminine ones. 
Soft blue eyes ; a lovely mouth, pensive, yet 
pouting, and a dreamy smile ; abundance of 
pale hair, which, however, just failed to have 
the true corn-coloured tinge which makes the 
difference between flax and gold — all these 
charms she possessed, together with that 
other charm usually wielded by woman at 
nineteen years of age. 

So much for the first view ; the real, un- 
deniable advantages — and they were all that 
Aglionby had ever seen. From the hour in 
which he had been betrothed to her, he had 
been firmly convinced that she embodied his 
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ideal of womanhood. Perhaps a feminine 
eye would have been required to perceive, a 
feminine finger to point out, certain other 
characteristics, which, however, she might 
read who ran. 

Miss Lizzie Vane wore a dress which 
faithfully foUowed every worst point of the 
prevailing fashion ; and exaggerated all of 
them a little, by way of originality. Her 
gown was the gown of the present day. It 
fitted her almost half the length from her 
throat to her heels, like a skin ; it was well 
tied back just behind the knees, and on the 
ground behind an abundance of perfectly 
meaningless little frills, arranged upon a 
spoon or wedge - shaped piece of stufif, 
waggled and whisked about with her every 
movement. This was the ' train ' of Miss 
Vane's gown ; for a young lady moving in 
her exalted sphere, and living too in one of 
the palatial family mansions of Crane Street, 
could hardly be expected to dispense with so 
usefui, so necessary an appendage. 
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Her waist was — let us say, very slim indeed; 
her bust and hips forced into a prominence 
displeasing in itself, and out of all proportion 
with the rest of her figure. Her plentiful 
hair was gathered behind into as small and 
shabby a round knob as it could by any 
means be screwed into : in front a great wisp 
of it was pulled forward, relentlessly cut 
short, and then curled, frizzed, piled and 
towered both on the front of her head, and 
over her pretty white forehead. Certainly a 
pair of liquid blue eyes look at you with a 
very bewitching glance from out a forest of 
such little ringlets; and so Aglionby thought. 

So much for Miss Vane's appearance while 

in repose. 

The exigencies of her sub-skirt arrange- 
ments, the position of what she called her 
* kicking-straps/ necessitated a sidelong, crab- 
like movement, which, if gracefuUy managed, 
is amusing for a short time as a novelty, but 
he who would call it soothing or agreeable as a 
permanent form of locomotion in one who is to 
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be a companion for life, must be a man who 
IS very much in love indeed. 

It was upon this sinuous-looking form that 
Aglionby gazed with admiring eyes. Then 
his glance left her form and feil upon her 
face. That at least was lovely, since it had 
no waist to be compressed into an attenuation 
suggestive of the most painful results in case 
of any unlooked-for accident. No frizzing and 
no torturing of hair could make it otherwise. 
Ill-temper now, old age in the future, could 
alone have the power to make Lizzie Vane's 
face an ugly one, and — to teil the truth — no 
power, in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, would ever make the said face a 
noble one, or put a spark of intellectual fire 
into the sweet blue eyes. 

* Do come and get your tea !* she implored 
him, wriggling impatiently. * Ma has gone 
out. Tve been waiting for you for such a 
time. I should have died of dulness, if Mr. 
Golding hadn't looked in, and cheered my 
solitude.* 

VOL. I. % 
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She laughed a Httle affectedly. 

' Percy came, did he ? Ah ! your society 
would suit him better than the home-truths 
weVe been hearing this afternoon. There 
was too much of the siedge-hammer about 
our proceedings to suit friend Percy/ he said, 
smiling sardonically, as he seated himself; 
and Miss Vane, bending in an elegantly Ser- 
pentine attitude, stood before the tray, and 
poured out the tea. 

* Why don*t you sit down, too ?' he asked. 
' I thought you were going to get tea with 

me/ 

'So I am, but I shall stand. I can't sit 
down, Tm so impatient, and I must be off to 
get ready,' replied Lizzie, conscious of a 
treacherous tension about the knees, which 
she knew by experience meant a crack, and a 
sudden unseemly expansion of garment, in 
the event of sitting down, or of assuming 
any other than an upright posture. 

* How do you like my dress ? You don*t 
even seem to see it,* she said, bending into a 
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graceful curve, and looking affectionately 
over her Shoulder at the spoon-shaped train 
before alluded to. 

* It's — well, I don't understand such things. 
I suppose it*s very pretty, but I don*t think 
it suits you quite so well as some youVe had. 
It looks a little too tight, as if there hadn't 
been quite enough stuff, doesn*t it ?* 

* There's a compliment !* cried she, with 
more heat than the occasion seemed to de- 
mand. ' But you re no judge. Mr. Golding 
Said he had never seen anything in more per- 
fect taste.' 

' Well, Percy*s more of a judge than I am, 
and then he has sisters,* said Bernard with 
ready acquiescence, * so I suppose it must be 
right. And,' he added, in the most perfect 
innocence and good faith, ' I suppose they 
know what*s what in a big shop like Lund 
and Robinson's, eh ?* 

* Yes,' said Lizzie eagerly, and all smiles ; 
* why ? did you see anything like it in their 
Windows ?* 

3—2 
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* N — no. At least I didn't observe any- 
thing, but when I went to buy that ribbon 
for you last week, the girl who served me 
had on a dress exactly like this of yours — 
only black, you know. She reminded me of 
you, somehow.' 

He smiled, thinking he had paid an un- 
exceptionable compliment. Indeed, a year 
ago, the idea of his going into a draper's 
shop to buy ribbons for a girl would have 
been scouted by him as being out of the 
ränge of possibility. But flimsy creatures 
have, ere this, wielded considerable power 
over other creatures which were anything but 
flimsy. Lizzie Vane's influenae had tamed 
him, not only to the buying of ribbons, but 
to a feeling of anxiety to understand her 
and sympathise with her, in her own particular 
province — that of dress and millinery. 

To his surprise and discomfiture, his last 
well-meant effort produced only an angry 
pout : 

* Really, your ideas are so odd, Bernard. 
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To think of comparing me to a shop-girl !' 
she expostulated. 

It was Bernard s turn to look surprised. 

* I didn t compare you with a shop-girl/ he 
Said, *and if I had — I don't know much 
about such things — but that girl I speak of 
was infinitely superior to some of her cus- 
tomers. Why not a shop-girl, Lizzie ?* he 
added reflectively. * Suppose you had been 
obliged to go out, as they call it, to earn your 
living-r-Fd rather be a saleswoman in one of 
those big shops füll of pretty things, than a 
nursery governess, with a lot of impudent 
squalling brats to tyrannise over me.* 

* Tve never considered the subject, not 
having feit the necessity of it,' retorted Miss 
Vane, loftily. 

Bernard smiled slightly. If anybody but 
Lizzie had been talking, scathing would have 
been the comments upon pampered ignorance 
and upstart vanity. As it was, he let the 
Observation pass, and spreading a slice of 
bread-and-butter, attacked another topic — one 
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which he had tried before with scant success. 
He spoke out of the fulness of his heart, not 
because he hoped that Lizzie would feel 
interested in the subject. 

* We had a meeting this afternoon, Liz. I 
don't belle ve there ever was such a meeting.' 

* Oh, I know nothing about meetings,' she 
replied with temper. 

* No ; Im glad of it, my child.* 

This was his usual reply to such announce- 
ments on the part of his betrothed. He 
made it, not because it was what he really 
feit, but rather what he thought he ought to 
feel under the circumstances. Perhaps he 
cherished a hope that frequent repetition of 
the words would produce the desired Sensa- 
tion. 

* There were lots of ladies there, though,* 
he added, and the face of the young woman 
who had sat near him was vaguely present in 
his mind as he spoke. 

* I expect they were frights,' she said, not 
yet appeased. 
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* Not a bit of it. There were some very 
fine ladies indeed there, I can teil you. A 
very fine-looking young woman sat close to 
me.' 

* How was she dressed ?' asked Miss 
Vane. 

*0h, how do I know ? In black, I think.* 

* Had she a hat or bonnet on ?* 

' I don't know. She'd something that 
shaded her eyes — a low, round thing.' 

* A round hat with a brim ! Ata large 
meeting! Impossible! No one would wear 
such a thing.' 

' Now you give it a name, it was a hat with 
a brim/ he rejoined. * White straw it was, 
with a white feather laid round it, somehow, 
flat-looking. And a little silk shawl quite 
loose round her Shoulders.' 

* She could not have been young, and she 
must have been a dowdy. I said they were 
all frights,* said Lizzie, interested for once in 
her life in a public meeting. 

* She was young, handsome, and no dowdy,' 
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he repHed composedly, but with more tenacity 
of the point than he was wont to display in 
matters relating to dress and appearance. 
* You know, my dear, ladies who are some- 
bodies often dress much more plainly than 
people in cur position. I dare say a countess's 
daughter would be more simply dressed than 
you and Lucy Golding, when you go to town 
in the omnibus. My aunt, Mrs. Bryce ' 

* Well ! commend me to public meetings 
for making a man too polite for anything/ 
was the exasperated reply. * When youVe 
done, if you do not very strongly object, we 
might be thinking of setting off.* 

* Any time ; Tm ready as soon as you are,' 
he answered, promptly jumping up. 

Miss Vane floated sideways from the room, 
and presently returned attired in a large 
white hat, turned up at one side with a large 
pale blue feather, and a bunch (also large) of 
blush roses. Over her pale-grey dress she 
had flung a buff-coloured dolman of so gorgeous 
a show as at the first glance to belie its very 
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moderate cost. This garment was richly 
braided, and further adorned with large 
buttons and a narrow bordering of a für 
which, with the best intentions, did not quite 
succeed in matching the colour of the cloak it 
was supposed to trim. 

Gathering up the cataract of little frills 
which hungbehind her, Miss Vane announced 
herseif ready, and after giving a critical 
glance at Bernard, and rather mournfuUy re- 
marking that she 'supposed he must do/ 
they set out together ; presently found an 
Omnibus, and in it went down to the town 
again, and descended at tlle entrance of one 
of the Irkford theatres. 

As may be supposed, the more select and 
expensive seats were beyond their means : 
they occupied places in the upper circle, and 
being very early, secured them in the front 
row of the same, forming one of innumerable 
couples in similar circumstances who that 
evening chose that means of amusing them- 
selves. 
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They were, perhaps, a rather noticeable pair, 
certainly a strong contrast to one another. His 
sombre face, with its gleaming eyes and occa- 
slonal smile ; his careless dress, and noncha- 
lant, ' unconventional attitudes, might have 
Struck some eyes. Anyone who had cared to 
observe him so far, would also have remarked 
that, underlying all the carelessness of dress 
and mien, there was a pride which could not 
be concealed — a certain imperious hauteur in 
the glance which scarcely agreed with his 
ostensible Station, occupation, and surround- 
ings. His heart was not in the place, or the 
play, or the scene at all ; he went to please 
her, and for nothing eise. She was an almost 
startling contrast to her lover — fair, delicate- 
looking, and pretty to admiration, despite her 
ridiculous dress, and absurdly vulgär and 
affected airs and graces. She could not, and 
did not fail to attract attention. Aglionby 
never noticed that people looked at her. 
Miss Vane was, however, fuUy conscious of 
the fact. This evening, after they had sat 
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waiting for some time, she drew his attention 
to it, saying plaintively : 

* Bernard, that odious man on the other 
side has never taken his eyes off my 
face. It is so disagreeable. What am I to 
do?' 

* A — what ?' he asked abstractedly. * Oh, 
that man is staring at you ? don't look at him, 
and then you can't see him.* 

Brutal retort, thought Lizzie, in despair. 
Mr. Golding had more than once wondered 
at some * fellow*s ' impudence in staring at 
her, and expressed a wish to knock the 
offender down ; a style of argument which 
appealed, as it seemed to her, to more 
elevated, chivalric feelings than that used by 
Bernard. 

* Well, you might try to enliven me a bit !* 
she exclaimed, rather impatiently. * What 
am I to do but sit and look at people, if you 
never open your lips T 

* I beg your pardon, Tm sure. The fact 
is, this seems rather flat after this afternoon. 
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I wish you could have seen the ovation they 

gave to . It was grand ; and he was 

grand too ! He smashed the Government all 
to atoms.* 

' Dear me ! The Government is always 
being ^smashed to atoms, according to what 
you say ; but it seems to me to keep on 
governing all the same/ observed Lizzie, un- 
consciously touching a sore spot. 

* Of course it does,* he growled ; * and will 
do, unless it is kicked out.* 

* I wish political meetings didn*t make 
people so awfuUy grump'y/ observed the 
young lady, rather ruefully. * You do seem to 
think of nothing but politics.* 

' There's nothing eise much worth thinking 

of. When a fellow s like me, Liz ' 

' I wish you wouldn^t call me *• Liz." ' 

*No.? Whatthen?' 

' Lilian is what I like to be called.' 

* But if Lilian is not your name — which it 
isn't ' 

* Never mind, I shall never get you to 
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understand. When a fellow's like you ; well, 
what happens ?* 

* A slave in a warehouse, and with abso- 
lutely no prospects except to seil grey shirt- 
ings tili he's superannuated, he*s apt, if he has 
not something to take his mind outside his 
daily drudgery, to get either despondent or 
dissipated. Now politics take me out of my- 
self, and — holloa ! Why, there she is !' 

* She ? who ?* asked Miss Vane, forgetting 
her superfine manners and craning forward 
as eagerly as he did. 

*Why, she — the girl I was telling you 
about. They must have got home safely 
then/ 

* Which ? Where ? Do show me ! Do 
you mean the girl that had the hat with a 
brim ? I should like to see her' 

* The same. Look at her, going into that 
box with the old gentleman ; and teil me, if 
you dare, that she isn't a fine-looking girl/ 

* I can see nothing fine-looking about her,' 
Said Miss Vane, crushingly, and not altogether 
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truthfuUy, as a dismal suspicion began to 
form itself in her mind that there was some- 
thing more admirable about the perfect sim- 
pHcity of the lady in question than in even 
her own truly recherchd toilette. 

* Come, come, Liz ! you re jealous !' 

* Jealous, Bernard ! Why, she has on one 
of those piain washing silks that look no 
better than a brown holland. And nothing 
in her hair, and no colour, no eyes, no go!^ 
Said hizziey becoming energetic in her con- 
tempt. 

* My dear child, she has'far more than what 
you call " go " ! Look at the way in which 
she moves. Look at the glance of her eyes 
— how she measures everything so calmly 
and deliberately ! I teil you that woman 
would look just the same, only rather cooler, 
if every soul in this theatre was one of a mob 
thirsting for her blood/ 

' Well, to be sure ! What next ? A quiet, 
plain-looking girl like that! / am better- 
looking than she is, and Tm no beauty.* 
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This was one of Miss Vane's favourite 
remarks, and was always made in the firm 
conviction that since there was not a word of 
truth in it, it must be magnanimous. 

* And I declare, Bernard, she s looking at 
you. She is ! And she is pointing you out 
to her pa. Oh, and you are blushing ! 
He*s blushing, for the first time in his life! 
Eh — ^h — h ! what fun !' 

There was certainly a heightened colour in 
his face, as he turned to her, with a curling 
lip, and in a voice which was new to her in 
its coolness and disdain, observed that she 
was behaving like a child. 

Lizzie's mirth was checked for the moment. 
At that tone she experienced the same con- 
strained Sensation, the same quickened breath 
and beating heart, though in a lesser degree, 
as when he had one night suddenly upset all 
her calculations, and claimed her love and 
her life, in a manner which had subdued 
her. She became silent, and her lip quivered 
for a moment. This great clumsy Bernard, 
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at whose awkwardness she many a time 
laughed, had sometimes a way of looking at 
her, and speaking to her, which sent her 
heart jnto her mouth. 

He leaned back in his seat, and studied 
the playbill until the curtain went up, and 
then he looked towards the box before he 
looked at the stage. They were not looking 
at him now ; they were intently watching the 
first scene of * Diplomacy ' with the absorbed 
interest of country folk, who do not often ^^i 
the chance of seeing a play. 

The curtain went down on the end of the 
first act. 

* Oh, my ! What lovely dresses that Mrs. 
Kendal has, to be sure! I wish Td had this 
made a long piain princess robe, like that 
grey and gold one she has. Don*t you 
think it would have suited me better, 
Bernard ?' 

* It might have suited you ; the question is, 
how would the passages and the size of the 
rooms at your mother's house have suited it ?' 
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he answered, honestly endeavouring to go 
deeply and conscientiously into the subject. 

' Tsh r she replied impatiently. 

During the remainder of the Performance 
she was sulky and silent. Aglionby did not 
perceive it. He was interested in his late 
neighbours at the Liberal Demonstration. He 
could not help seeing that they looked at him 
more than once, and exchanged remarks 
about him. It was the old gentleman who 
looked at him oftenest, and who even once 
levelled his opera-glass, and looked long and 
intently through it in his direction. The 
young lady, as Bernard saw, looked exceed- 
ingly grave, when her features were not 
animated during the play ; but her face was 
one on which a grave expression sits well, 
though her smile, when she did smile now 
and then, was a sweet one. There was 
something in her countenance which inde- 
finably attracted him, and led him to wonder 
what she would be like, to talk to. He 
admired the old man, too — his huge stature, 
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and the proud carriage of his head ; and the 
conclusion he came to was still that they lived 
in the country, and were most likely people 
of consequence, wherever their home might be. 
When the play was over, he made his way, 
with Liz on his arm, down the stairs. In the 
large entrance-hall was a great crowd of 
people going away. Close to the door 
Bernard jogged elbows with some one, and 
looking round, saw the old gentleman with 
the young lady on his arm. This time it 
was she who was next to him — so near that 
their elbows touched, and he could look into 
her very eyes. He saw that she had one of 
those marble-pale countenances, whose pallor 
by no means betokens ill-health. How calm 
and composed the deep, steady grey eye ! 
How steadfast the meeting of her lips one 
upon the other — steadfast, yet sweet ! And 
what a Store of intellectual strength was 
betokened by that smooth, expansive white 
brow, which had the unmistakable arch that 
denotes power of thought ! 
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He saw that her eyes were fixed upon 
hizzie, who happened also to look round at 
that moment, flushed with excitement, and a 
little, perhaps, with vexation — brilliantly, 
dazzlingly pretty, with that beauty which by 
gaslight looks ethereal and almost trans- 
parent. When she saw the steady eyes of 
the Strange girl fixed upon her, she bridled,. 
tossed back her head, hung upon Aglionby's 
arm, and said in an affected and audible 
voice : 

'Do let US get out, Bernard dear! Tm 
almost stifled.' 

* Bern ' broke suddenly from the old 

gentleman's lips. He made a lunge forward; 
he stretched out his hand towards Aglionby's 
coat-sleeve ; he cried, ' Sir ! sir ! Mr. — 
a — !' But in vain. The crowd closed in 
between them. The elderly gentleman and 
his companion were left to wait their con- 
veyance ; Aglionby and Miss Vane to make 
their way through the crowd : she to grumble 
bitterly as they waited for an omnibus, and 
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to wish ardently that cabs were not so ruin- 
ously expensive, 

The second meeting had brought them no 
nearer than the first. 





CHAPTER III. 



AN INTERLUDE. 

' But for loving, why, you would not, sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 
In a mortar, for you could not, sweet' 

|UNDAY at Irkford is a day which 
may or may not be dull, according 
to the habits of those who have to 
spend it there, by which I would intimate that 
theplace is so large as to allowof Sunday being 
spent there in divers and various ways with- 
out any scandal accruing therefrom. Some 
kind of Provision is made for the Spiritual 
(or otherwise) entertainment of all, from 
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Christians and secularists, through every de- 
nomination of the Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics who form no inconsiderable item of 
its population. 

It was Bernard's only clear holiday through- 
out the week, as he had only the half of Satur- 
day. He had got into a groove, as we all 
get into grooves, and his mode of spending 
the day seldom varied. The morning he 
usually disposed of in Walking if it were 
fine ; or in reading, writing, and smoking if it 
were wet — in either case, alone. Miss Vane 
was not much to be seen during those morn- 
ing hours. Bernard ^ usually dined at the 
timely hour of a quarter past one on this day 
with Lizzie and Mrs. Vane. In the after- 
noon he was supposed to be at the service of 
his betrothed — ^generally, in the evenings 
also, on which occasions he would accompany 
her to a church in some outlying fields, which 
church was a favourite walk in summer for 
hundreds of persons who attended the Ser- 
vice and afterwards walked home in the 
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evening freshness and coolness. It was the 
nearest approach to a 'summer Sunday 
evening' in the country which was to be 
had. Bernard and Lizzie generally stroUed 
back by some roundabout route, leading at 
last into the gas-lighted thoroughfare, and 
so quietly and peacefully home to supper, 
and, when Miss Vane had retired, to a pipe, 
a book, and bed. 

There were occasional Sunday evenings 
on which his fiancde was deprived of his 
Society ; occasions on which he devoted his 
attention to the furtherance of the Liberal 
cause in politics, and the secular one in re- 
ligious and philosophical matters, at a meet- 
ing composed of himself and a body of 
kindred spirits, or rather, of spirits as nearly 
akin to his own as he could find — and that 
was not very near, for his was a caustic, 
lonely, and somewhat bitter nature. This 
knot of men— chiefly young, as may be sup- 
posed from their proceedings — called them- 
selves by the somewhat ambiguous and mis- 
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leading title of * The Agnostics/ It was 
very much of a misnomer, since their confes- 
sion of agnosticism certainly went no further 
than matters religious ; on all other topics — 
social, moral, and political-r-they professed to 
have the newest lights, and to be capable of 
taking the lead at any moment. These 
'Agnostics' were all ardent, hard-working 
fellows ; Bernard Aglionby was the one cynic 
in their ranks. They talked as pessimists 
of the most terrible and gloomy school. 
They acted, hoped, and enjoyed themselves 
as optimists of the brightest cheerfulness, 
again, always with the exception of Bernard, 
and with him a tinge of pessimistic melan- 
choly was constitutional. It needed a correc- 
tive, which neither his life, his companions, 
nor his surroundings had yet supplied. 

Mr. Percy Golding, it need hardly be men- 
tioned, did not belong to the aspiring body of 
* Agnostics ' just spoken of. 

On the day in question the club did not 
meet, therefore Aglionby was at liberty to 
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dispose of his time as seemed good in his 
own eyes. He got his breakfast, and just as 
the piously-disposed were wending their way 
to their different temples, he put on his hat, 
ran upstairs, and knocking at the closed door 
of the beloved of his soul, said : 

* Tm going out, Lizzie. Shan't be back 
again tili dinner-time. 

'AU right!' cried Miss Vane ; and Ag- 
lionby, whistling, set off. 

He did not miss Lizzie in these Sunday 
morning walks. In the first place, they ex- 
tended so far that certainly no town-bred 
girl could have joined him in them, however 
good her will. Next, they were always 
devoted to meditations — sometimes when he 
got quite out into the country, to reading — 
in which she had no part nor lot. His Lizzie 
was a dear girl ; he never thought of her 
without a smile and a softened look ; but, 
equally, there were long hours during which 
he never thought of her at all. He did not 
want feminine influence in his deeper 
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thoughts, so he often told himself. What 
a bewildering thing it would be if \Sviz\^ 
ever were to take it into her head to pretend 
that she feit an interest in politics, for in- 
stance. What a hopeless muddle would 
result ! Fortunately, she had better sense. 
She knew what she was equal to, and with 
wisdom confined herseif to doing it. He 
never said within himself that she knew what 
she liked, and never troubled her head about 
any person or thing outside the sphere of her 
little, little world. He would have liked 
dearly to marry her out of hand, give her a 
carriage, a fine house, a cheque-book, and 
carte-blanche to amuse herseif as she chose, 
and give what entertainments it pleased her 
to have; while he would have been very 
proud of her beauty, would have lived in the 
utmost harmony with her, and she would never 
have interfered in the really serious concerns 
which were outside her sphere — in the busi- 
ness, the politics, and the statesmanship of 
life. In their mutual bark she was meta- 
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phorically to recHne in the comfortable, 
cushioned cabin, with a novel and her fancy- 
work, while he was to be the man at the 
wheel. 

It was a fine, crisp October morning, as he 
set out, turning his face towards the south, 
and quickly threading the mazes of streets, 
tili he came to a great high-road, füll of per- 
sons dressed in their best, with their Prayer- 
books in their hands, and with their Sunday 
gloves, umbrellas, and expressions in füll force. 
On either side of the road were large houses, 
residences of rieh merchants, fashionable 
doctors, men of law in large practice, bank 
directors, and other favoured ones of fortune. 
There were trees, too, in the gardens, waving 
over the road, and an occasional Sunday 
Omnibus taking a load of passengers out into 
the country. 

He pursued his way until the last houses 
were left behind, and those which did now 
and then appear were really mansions in the 
country, in grounds or parks of their own. 
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The air was pleasant, and blew with an 
agreeable freshness upon his face. Far away 
he could see the soft outlines of blue Derby- 
shire hüls, while to the right extended a flat, 
smooth, highly-cultivated piain. He met very 
few persons when he had advanced so far on 
his way. With his hands in his pockets, and 
his face occasionally turned upwards to look 
into the deep field of liquid blue above, he 
marched on and on, thinking busily of many 
things — chiefly of the meeting yesterday, and, 
naturally enough, of those two strangers with 
whom he had been twice in one day brought 
into coUision. 

* I suppose she took an interest in it all,' 
he reflected. * I wonder what she thought 
of it, and whether she agreed or disagreed. 
She must have come because she was inte- 
rested — or perhaps the old boy made her 
come. I shouldn't wonder. He looked as if 
he were one who wouldn't let anyone out of 
his sight whom he imagined ought to be in 
attendance upon him.' 
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A pause in the thoughts, which presently 
returned to another but a parallel track. 

' I wonder what the Tories will make of 
our meeting yesterday ; I 'm awfully anxious 
to see to-morrow's papers. By-the-way, I 
wonder, will my letter be in to-morrow morn- 
ing's Daily Chronicle. It should be, and it 
should touch up those denominational schools 
a bit. I hope it will draw down a storm of 
abuse. I like being abused — when I know I 
am in the right of it. I like battle/ His 
eyes gleamed with that light — not a mild 
one — which oftenest illumined them. ' Pity 
there is so little chance of combat, of any 
sort, in an Irkford saleroom/ 

Of late, these reflections upon that State of 
life in which his lot was cast had been more 
numerous and more discontented than usual. 

* If I could only see my way to something 
eise, not another day would I remain,' he 
thought. * It is slavery — neither more nor 
less. I should think that father of mine, poor 
fellow, hardly saw the probable results of his 
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decisive step in Hfe, or he might have looked 
again before he took it. / am one of those 
results' — he smiled in grim amusement — 
*and some of the others I have to put up 
with, as a salesman of cotton goods.' 

He laughed again, not mirthfuUy, and, 
looking at his watch, wheeled round on his 
heel, and returned over the same ground as 
that which he had already traversed. He 
arrived again in Crane Street, and found 
Miss Vane quite ready to receive him, and 
dinner almost ready to be eaten. Lizzie was 
got up regardless of trouble, at least; one 
trembled to think of the amount of time 
which must have been devoted to the frizzing 
and arranging of the fuzz of hair which pro- 
jected, like an excrescence, over her forehead, 
and hung almost into her eyes : trembled 
because, if she had little leisure, her work 
must have suffered direly from the tyranny 
of fashion, and if she had much leisure she 
occupied it in a deplorable manner. It did 
not seem to strike Bernard in that light; 
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probably he had not the faintest idea but that 
her hair grew ready frizzed as he saw it. 
His eyes lighted, his face softened as she met 
his view. 

' Well, my lass, good-morning ; you do look 
bonny \ he exclaimed, kissing her tenderly. 

' Dofit call me "lass," Bernard dear, as if 
I were a factory girl !' she said plaintively, 
raising her blue eyes to his face. 

* I won*t call you anything that you don't 
like, my beauty — does that suit you better ? 
What am I to do for you this afternoon ? I 
am at your service.' 

* Oh, we are going to Mrs. Golding's to 
tea, and then I want you to go to church with 
me.' 

The light certainly did die out of Aglion- 
by's eyes as this enchanting programme was 
unfolded for his delight. 

* Tea at Mrs. Golding's ?' he said, trying 
hard not to speak ruefuUy. * Have you quite 
promised ? Is there no means of getting out 
of it ?' 
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* I don't want to get out of it/ said Lizzie, 
candidly. * I Hke going there ; there'U be 
others there as well as us, and Tve promised 
Mr. Golding to sing his favourite song.' 

* Have you ? What is that ?' asked Ber- 
nard, who was never jealous by any chance 
— a characteristic not perfectly agreeable to 
Miss Vane s ideas of a model lover. 

* It's called, " We sat by the river, you and 
I," ' she answered. ' Come, dinner's ready ; 
ma's calling.' 

' All right, weil leave the river tili after- 
wards, though what river you and Percy can 
imagine yourselves by, at Mrs. Golding's, ex- 
cept one of tea, which there always is there, 
I can't conceive.' 

' I shouldn't think you would Hke to im- 
agine US by any river, unless you were there 
too,' she said, marvelling at his utter inca- 
pacity to comprehend that other men admired 
her. 

' He thinks Tm like him, I suppose. He 
sees no one but me ; and he thinks I can't 
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even see that others see me. I do wonder 
sometimes that I ever said ** Yes" to him so 
easily as I did, except that he is so much 
more of a man than any of the others, and so 
awfully indifferent to everybody eise — and 
then Lucy Golding said I never could bring 
him to book, however much I tried. TU 
show her this afternoon whether I haven't 
brought him to book/ 

They sat down to dinner. Mrs. Vane, 
Lizzie*s mother, was of course present as 
well. Her aspect might have afforded a 
timely warning to any man not already in 
love. She had once been exquisitely pretty 
in the style of a wax-doll, or a Dresden 
shepherdess. She had had eyes of forget- 
me-not blue : it is a colour that does not 
stand the test of tears and sleeplessness, with 
both of which ills Mrs. Vane*s life had been 
plentifully troubled. She had had a profusion 
of flaxen hair, which was now thin, and 
streaked with grey. She had had a pretty 
figure and a peach-blossom complexion. 
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Figure and complexion had both vanished 
like a dream. She had been the essence of 
the much-bepraised *womanly woman/ in 
the sense of not taking the most remote or 
elementary interest in any question outside 
personal, domestic, or family gossip. Ad- 
vancing years had not made her more intel- 
lectual ; the ardent hater of the * strong- 
minded female ' must have hailed Mrs. Vane 
as his ideal — no one ever had been able to 
accuseher of strongmindedness. In addition 
to this, she was prone to teil Aglionby, now 
that he was, as she said, * like a near rela- 
tion,' that * Lizzie is so like what I used to be 
at her age, Bernard : I think I see myself 
again in her — only for the dress. We wore 
more stuff in our skirts in those days, and I 
think it looked better — not but what she's 
very good taste/ 

Mrs. Vane might have furnished a warning 
to Bernard in more ways than one. She was 
the widow of a man who had held a some- 
what higher position than Aglionby's, in a 
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business of the same kind — such a position as 
Bernard himself looked forward to attaining 
before he could make Lizzie his wife. His 
higher position had afiforded him the means 
of marrying, and had enabled him to save 
sufficient money to leave a tiny income to his 
widow and his one child, which income they 
eked out by taking two lodgers, Bernard 
Aglionby and another young man, who did 
not trouble them much, and who always went 
home to the country at the end of the week> 
and stayed there tili Monday. 

Lizzie had been at a cheap school, where 
she had acquired some flimsy accomplish- 
ments and a little superficial information — 
generally incorrect — upon such matters as 
geography, history, and * common subjects/ 
The large and first-rate High School for 
Girls had been disdained, as not being select 
enough, since tradesmen's daughters went to 
it. The other large school in the vicinity, at 
which a really first-rate education was to be 
obtained, was a ladies' coUege, avowedly in- 
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tended for rieh and exclusive pupils, and of 
which the terms were prohibitory to persons 
of Mrs. Vane's annual income ; therefore 
Lizzie had gone to the cheap day-school 
already mentioned, and had flirted at a very 
early age with the students of the College 
hard by, with the big boys on their way to 
the grammar-school, and with the clerks 
going down to business, specimens of each of 
which classes she was in the habit of meeting 
on her way to and from her seminary. She 
had been the belle of that truly select estab- 
lishment for a long time before she had left it. 
Languishing youths had written her notes, 
and sent her valentines and gloves and 
goodies in abundance ; in fact, Miss Vane 
was a reigning beauty — in her set. If she 
had been in another set, the * society ' papers 
would have chronicled her doings, and told of 
her costumes, would have disputed about the 
colour of her eyes, and fought fiercely over 
her reputation, or want of it. 

Just a year ago Bernard Aglionby had 
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come to lodge with them, replacing another 
young man who had recommended the place 
to him. Naturally, they had frequently met. 
Lucy Golding and she had talked him over. 
Lucy Said Percy knew him well, but that he 
never came to their house ; that he was well 
known to be impervious to all feminine 
charms and womanly wiles. This, and other 
Communications of a like nature, had some- 
what piqued Miss Vane, and had inspired her 
with a deep interest .in Aglionby. Soon, 
existence ceased to be worth having until, at 
any rate, a smile and a compliment had been 
wrung from Bernard — some token to show 
that he was not proof against her, however 
nearly case-hardened. It had been some 
little time before the experiment had suc- 
ceeded — before Aglionby had even thoroughly 
roused to the consciousness that there was a 
pretty girl in the house who smiled kindly 
upon him. Then, whatever he might have 
feit, he had for some time concealed his 
sentiments behind a mask of impassive calm, 
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until one day he broke forth, and made love 
in a fashion so imperious, and so vehement, 
as, metaphorically speaking, to carry Miss 
Vane off her feet. 

She could not withstand the torrent of his 
fiery nature. His piercing eyes seemed to 
burn through her. His voice, and his glance, 
and his ardour had for the moment thrilled 
and subdued her, and it was such a triumph 
over Lucy and Percy, and all the rest of 
them — over Bernard's friends, too — those 
odd * Agnostics ' who never went to church, 
and who talked about republicanism as if 
they would not be sorry to see it established, 
and who all — there was the point — seemed to 
think that Aglionby was quite above woman's 
influence — these incentives, put together, 
formed a stronger influence than she could 
resist, Aglionby became her accepted lover, 
and, looking at it all from her point of view, 
she presently began to find that a great 
conquest brings its cares and pains as well as 
its pleasures. Still, it was a conquest, and 
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her power had made itself feit now and then. 
More than once she had cajoled Bernard 
into giving up some political meeting or some 
evening of debate ; or she had withdrawn 
him from his brother Agnostics in order to 
take her to the theatre, or go out with her to 
some suburban tea-party. Suburban tea- 
parties and theatre-going were things which 
she liked, and which Bernard, as she very 
well knew, disliked, so that every time he 
accompanied her to either one or the other 
entertainment, was a new and tangible proof 
of her ascendency over him. 

This afternoon she had what she considered 
a very convincing proof of this ascendency. 
Bernard meekly followed her to Mrs. Gold- 
ing's, and there there were, as he had prophe- 
sied, rivers of tea, many muffins and tea- 
cakes, a number of young people, and a little 
music by way of diversion. Bernard sat in 
silent anguish during this last form assumed 
by the entertainment. He had some scientific 
knowledge of music ; his mother, while she 
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lived, had taken care of that ; and he had a 
fine natural taste and discrimination in the 
matter, thrilling in answer to all that was 
grand or elevated in the art. His one soli- 
tary personal extravagance was to attend the 
series of fine concerts which were given 
every autumn and winter season at Irkford. 
The Performances this afternoon caused him 
pain and dejection. He experienced a sense 
of something akin to shame ; to him it all 
appeared a sort of exposd. hizziey in the 
sublime blissfulness of ignorance, boldly sat 
down and sang in a small voice, nasal, flat, 
and afifected : 

* We sat by the river, you and /, 
In the sweet summer-time long ago.' 

It was terrible. He was thankful when at 
last Lizzie arose and said it was time to be 
going to church. That was her moment of 
triumph, or rather, it ought to have been — 
when Miss Golding, it may be innocently, or 
it may be of malice aforethought, but certainly 
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with every appearance of ingenuous surprise, 
exclaimed : 

' To church ! I thought you never went 
to church, Mr. Aglionby/ 

* I go with Lizzie whenever she likes,' he 
Said, carelessly and haughtily. * It pleases 
her, and does me no härm.' 

' Oh — h ! Bernard !' cried his betrothed, her 
cup of pleasure dashed from her ups ; while 
a young lady who was almost a stranger, and 
who appeared Struck with this remark of 
Bernard's, said severely that she could not 
understand how going to church could härm 
anyone. To which he, inwardly annoyed 
by the silly stupidity of the whole affair, 
replied nonchalantly that it was nevertheless 
very bad for some constitutions, his amongst 
them, and amidst the consternation produced 
by this Statement, he and Lizzie departed. 

* Really, Bernard, you do upset me when 
you come out with those awful remarks of 
yours. Poor Miss Smith couldn't make you 
out at all.' 
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* I dare say not. I am sure it is a matter 
of complete indifference to me whether she 
made me out or not/ 

* Yes, you will set public opinion at defiance, 
and it will do you no good, say what you like/ 

* My child/ said he, drawing her hand 
through his arm, and laying his own upon it, 
* I think you can hardly be called a judge as 
to what is public opinion. If you mean that 
Miss Smith represents it, I don't care to 
please it And if I go to church with you at 
your wish, what do fifty Miss Smiths and 
their silly ideas matter ?' 

* Ah, but I don't know whether it is not 
very wicked in you to come to church, when 
you don't believe in a word of what is going 
on. I am not sure that I do right to bring 
you, only I keep hoping that it will have 
some good effect upon you.' 

*Well, it has,' he said tenderly, * It has 
the effect of making me love you and prize 
you ten times more for your goodness and 
your faith.' 
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They were reconciled, as they entered the 
gates of the churchyard, and joined the throng 
going in, while the loud, clanging bells over- 
head sounded almost deafening, and the 
steeple rocked to their clamorous sum- 
mons. 

Bernard liked sitting there, through the 
evening service, with Lizzie by his side ; and 
he liked the walk home through the fields, 
under the clear, starlit sky, and then through 
the streets, between the line of lamps. When 
she hung on his arm, and they talked nothings 
together, then he feit at home with her ; he 
forgot her bad singing, and her conventional 
little thoughts and stereotyped ideas. In the 
province of talking nothings Lizzie was at 
home, was natural, unaffected, even spirited. 
So soon as she left them she became insipid 
and artificial, and this was what Aglionby 
had dimly feit for some time, though he had 
not given a definite name to the Sensation. 
They talked nothings to-night, and he parted 
from her in the warm conviction that she was 
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a dear, lovely little creature, that she was the 
woman who loved him, and whom he loved, 
and to whom he was going to be loyal and 
true to his life's end. 





CHAPTER IV. 

MEETING THE THIRD. 

bHE morning of Monday was half 
over. Aglionby stood in the sale- 
room of the warehouse, which at 
the moment was empty. He had disposed 
satisfactorily of large amounts of goods 
already, and now for the first time he found 
a leisure moment, in which to take up a 
newspaper, and glance over it. It was the 
advanced Liberal Journal of Irkford, the 
Daily Chronicle. In a conspicuous place at 
the head of a column, in the raiddle of the 
paper, was a letter to the editor, entitled, 
' Education in Denominational Schools.' 
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This letter was signed, ' Pride of Science,' as 
if with a defiant challenge to the rival * Pride 
of Ignorance.' Aglionby's eyes gleamed as 
he glanced down the columns, and his most 
disagreeable smile stole over his face. The 
letter was from his own pen, and was not the 
first, by several, with which he had enriched 
the columns of that Journal, on that and 
kindred topics. He was not aware, himself, 
of the attention which these letters had at- 
tracted. He knew that generally they called 
forth angry replies, accusing him of wishing 
to undermine the whole fabric of respecta- 
bility; to explode the secure foundations of 
Society, and cause anarchy to be crowned ; 
and to these fulminations he delighted to 
reply with a pitiless, slashing acerbity ; an 
intuitive stabbing of the weak points in his 
opponents' armour, which must have made 
those enemies writhe. He had never yet 
paused to ask himself whether his course of 
action in the matter were noble or not. He 
detected abuses, and those abuses flourishing 
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rankly under a System which he thoroughly 
disliked ; and he hastened to expose them, 
and to hold up them and their perpetrators to 
ridicule ; dangling them before such a public 
as chose to take an interest in his proceed- 
ings, and scourging them well, with whipping 
words and unsparing hand. His letter this 
morning was a pungent one. He had writ- 
ten it, on the Thursday night before, in a 
bitter mood, and the bitterness came out 
very clearly in the composition. He had 
made a point of investigating the proceed- 
ings and system at several denominational 
schools, and had coUected some signifi- 
cant facts, which he had used with consider- 
able cleverness to bring a good deal of 
discredit on the clerical and denominational 
party. 

' I shall be pelted to death for this, in to- 
morrow morning's issue,' he reflected, looking 
cynically pleased, ' HoUoa I Here's a leader 
on my precious effusion. What has it got to 
say ?' 
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He had just begun to read, but was inter- 
rupted by a call of : 

' Mr. Aglionby !' 

He looked up and saw one of the principals 
of the firm entering the room — and behind 
him another figure. Aglionby feit slightly 
bewildered, but not very much surprised, 
when he recognised the choleric-looking old 
gentleman of the Liberal Demonstration and 
the play, on Saturday afternoon and evening. 

' The third time of meeting !' he re- 
flected. ^ Kismet ! The will of Allah be 
done !' 

He stood silent, while his glance wandered 
beyond both the men, to the doorway, and 
the beyond which was visible through it. 
Blank space. Neither a hat with a brim, nor 
yet one without : nothing but the remem- 
brance of a pair of deep-set grey eyes, a pale 
face, and a steadfast-looking mouth. 

* Mr. Aglionby !' was repeated. 

'Yes/ he answered, as he laid down his 
paper, and advanced a step. 
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* I think you are at liberty just now/ 

* There are no customers here at the 
moment,' he replied. 

* Then be good enough to take this gentle- 
man round the premises. He is interested in 
our arrangements, so you will explain them 
to him as clearly as you can, and give him all 
the Information he desires.' 

Then, with a bland smile, Mr. Jenkinson, 
the senior partner of the firm of Jenkinson, 
Sharp, and Company, excused himself on the 
plea of a pressing engagement at that very 
hour, from going farther with them, and they 
were left alone together. 

Aglionby, turning to the old gentleman, 
saw that he was regarding him with an intent 
fixity of expression, which had in it some- 
thing almost fierce, and which called forth at 
once the young man's readily-aroused sense 
of the ludicrous. 

* Perhaps you would like to begin at the 
beginning ?' he suggested ; and the old man, 
meeting his eyes, and hearing his voice, 
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most certainly started and changed coun- 

tenance. 

'As you like — I don't care/ he muttered, 
still continuing to gaze at his guide. 

' Then come this way/ said the latter, con- 

scientiously carrying out his directions. The 

visitor foUowed him, and Aglionby explained 

everything to him very clearly, but very soon 

came to the conclusion that his trouble was 

wasted, for so absent-minded a man, he 

thought, he had never seen. Merely glanc- 

ing at all the things he was shown, he kept 

his eyes still persistently fixed upon the face 

of his guide, occasionally giving utterance to 

a ' Humph !* when it appeared necessary to 

:say something, but evidently feeling but 

scant interest in the vast stock and com- 

plicated business System of Messrs. Jenkinson 

and Sharp. 

At last they found themselves back in the 
saleroom, Aglionby remarked : 

* I think you have seen everything now.' 
(This was entirely a figure of speech, for he 
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was convinced that the stränge old man had 
perceived little or nothing of itall.) ' Do you 
wish to see Mr. Jenkinson again, or shall I 
show you out ?* 

' I should like a few words with you/ was 
the reply, unexpected but hardly surprising 
after his peculiar behaviour. 

* If we can be alone, that is/ he added. * I 
should like to ask you a few questions.' 

' Perhaps I may not be disposed to answer 
them/ remarked Aglionby, a little dryly. 

' Perhaps not, but I rather think you will. 
At any rate you might as well hear what 
they are.' 

Aglionby glanced around. It was the 
dinner-hour, and there was no one in the 
saleroom but themselves and a boy, the boy 
to whom hp had given half-a-crown for keep- 
ing his place at the meeting on Saturday. 
This youth was undoing a blue handkerchief 
containing two slices of bread and butter, 
and a bottle of cold tea — his dinner. 

* Bob, just clear out, will you, and get your 
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dinner somewhere eise,' said Aglionby» good- 
naturedly. The lad raised a pale, delicately- 
sensitive face, smiled, and picking up his 
little bündle, departed. 

' Now we are alone,' observed Aglionby, 
propping himself up against a mountain of 
* goods,' and sticking his hands into his 
pockets. The old gentleman seated himself 
on a solitary, wooden-bottomed chair, folded 
his hands on the top of his stout walking- 
stick, and said : 

* I wish to know your name.' 

' My name is Bernard Aglionby,' replied 
the young man, lifting his head a little, with 
a gesture of unconscious pride. 

' I thought so !' burst from the old man's 
lips, as he Struck his stick upon the ground ; 
and Aglionby, gazing at him fixedly, feit a 
Strange Sensation stirring at his heart. A 
rush of vague recollections — memories stränge 
and potent, partaking both of sweetness and 
bitterness, came surging up in his mind. 
Whose spirit was it that looked at him 
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through those frosty blue eyes ? The pause 
that foUowed the last words was a long one. 
Aglionby waited almost breathlessly for the 
next question. When it came it did not 
surprise him — now. 

* Did you ever hear of a place in York- 
shire, called Yoresett-in-Danesdale ?' 

Aglionby glanced at him keenly, search- 
ingly, and saw that he was agitated. Then 
he replied, curtly enough, * Yes/ 

' Were you ever there ?' 

'No; 

* Ah ! Never there !* He looked with an 
indescribable mixture of expression at Ag- 
lionby, and went on slowly : 

* Perhaps you ve also heard of a house 
called Scar Foot, not a hundred miles from 
Yoresett ?' 

* I have.' 

'And of one John Aglionby, who lives 
there ?* he said, and his tones vibrated, while 
the glance he fixed upon his interlocutor was 
a Strange Compound of defiance and anxiety. 
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' IVe heard of him too/ replied the young 
man, his face darkening. 

' You have ? Well, here he is — I am he.' 

He tapped his broad ehest with his strong 
forefinger, and a rush of colour covered his 
face, while his eyes were fixed ever more 
intently and more eagerly upon the other's 
face. Aglionby looked at him, his own 
cöuntenance, so strong a contrast to that of 
his companion, set in a gravity which 
amounted to sternness. There was no 
sarcasm in his eyes now, and no malice upon 
his lips. He bore little likeness to the hale- 
looking old man, with his white hair, his 
ruddy, füll face, and yet there was, as one 
looked at them, a something — a flavour of 
expression perhaps, a similarity in the way in 
which their lips closed one upon the other. 

* I am he,' he said again. * / am your 
grandfather, lad ; I !' 

' I knew you must be, as soon as you spoke 
of Yoresett and Scar Foot,' said the other, 
gravely. * Well ?* 
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' Well ! Have you no word to say to me ? 
The nearest relation you have in the world T 

* What should I have to say to you ? 
Nothing agreeable, surely.' . 

' And why not ? What injury have I ever 
done you ?' 

' That is an odd question/ said Aglionby, 
shrugging his Shoulders. *You turned my 
father out of doors, and disinherited him 
when he married my mother, and when you 
might have been reconciled with her, how 
did you treat her ?' 

* How did she treat me ?* put in Mr. Ag- 
lionby, hastily and wrathfully. 

* What a question ! Was she tamely to 
submit to insults ? As for me, you have 
ignored me from the hour of my birth to the 
present one, except once, when you proposed 
to do me a deadly injury. My mother 
treated that efifort of yours as it deserved to 
be treated.' 

* This to me ! From you — from my own 
grandson * 
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' Pardon me, but I can be no grandson of 
yours, for you disowned my father for marry- 
ing my mother — and when you might have 
atoned for my father's death, you only pursued 
an innocent woman with your vindictive hatred 
and revenge, in asking her to separate herseif 
from her child — from the child she had borne 
in trouble and adversity — her only comfort, 
if a poor one. A grandson of yours — no !' 

Aglionby the eider was quivering with 
wrath and emotion. He shook his stick 
menacingly within an inch of Bernard*s face. 
The latter smiled slightly, drew his hands 
from his pockets, and folded his arms. 

* I suppose that is your vie w of the case, * 
said the old man. * I say, that your father 
was my all — and that he broke my heart.* 

* You look as if your heart had been broken 
long ago !' retorted Bernard, sceptically. 

* He refused even for one instant to look 
at the woman whom I wished him to marry.* 

* Englishmen generally choose their wives 
for themselves, and my father just did what 
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you had done before him, and what I have 
done after him/ said Aglionby, quite con- 
vinced that he had stated an undeniable 
fact. 

* What ! You are married ?* 

' No, Tm only engaged to be.' 

* Bah ! I say an only son has no right to 
choose indiscriminately. There is policy to 
be considered, and family interests. When 
your father scoffed at Marion Arkendale, and 
took up with ' 

* Stop, if you please. You are speaking of 
my mother. One whisper that savours of 
disrespect to her, and I leave you on the in- 
stant. Indeed, I must decline to discuss her 
at all with you, in any way/ 

Mr. Aglionby chafed under this curb, but 
nothing in Bernard's expression encouraged 
him to continue the subject. He bit his lips, 
and drew his brows together, looking the 
young man over, from the crown of his 
sombre, shadowy locks, down to the arched 
instep of his long, slender foot. 
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' Why are you called Bernard ?' he asked. 
' It is no name in our family.* 

* My mother s name was Bernarda ; and 
her father s before her was Bernard ; mine is 
the same.' 

' And have you no other ? No John, for 
instance, nor Roger, nor Ralph ?* 

' None but Bernard/ 

' Why not John Bernard ? It would have 
made a fine name f 

* I don't suppose John sounded well in the 
•ears of those who gave me my name/ 

'Then, when your mother — no, Tm not 
going to discuss her ; don't be afraid — when 
she told you how she had decided your 
destiny for you — did you feel content with 
her decision ?* 

^ Perfectly — why not ?* 

* Teil me what she said about me. Did 
she teach you to hate me ?' 

* No. I remember it well. I was about 
six years old, and I was learning my lessons 
in my mother's room. She had been down- 
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stairs, but presently came up again, looking 
pale and determined. She came up to me 
and took me up in her strong arms, and 
kissed me often, and asked me if I would like 
to go away from her and live with some one 
eise ? I cried out, '' No/' Not if I had toys 
and sweets, she said, and a pony, and a beau- 
tiful home ? "And you, mother," I answered. 
" No, not me, my boy." I bawled out lustily 
that I would not go ; and she kissed me with 
a kind of wild passion, and called me her 
lion-hearted boy. Afterwards, when I grew* 
older, she told me all about your offer. She 
Said you had sent a messenger to say that if 
she chose to give me up entirely to you for 
eleven months in the year, and during that 
time to hold no communication with me or 
with you — she might have what was left of 
me, for one — and she said she had sent you 
back the answer that you deserved. I say 
she did right. If I were begging my bread 
in the streets, I should say she had done 
right/ 
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His grandfather had been gazing inten tly at 
him as he spoke, drinking in, as it were, 
every word that he uttered. As Aglionby 
ceased, he drew a long sigh, and a strangely 
subdued look came over his face. He passed 
his hand across his eyes and said, in a low 
voice, as if communing with himself : 

* Ay ! ay ! such was my message — such 
was my message. Then/ he added presently, 
looking up again, * since you are called after 
your mother and her people ; since you have 
^been delivered over into their hands, what 
have they done for you ? Perhaps you were 
too proud to accept their assistance, eh ?' 

A gleam of hope, pleasure, and approval 
dawned in his eyes, and he looked eagerly at 
Aglionby. 

' My mother had no people, except her 
one sister, who was as poor and as brave 
as herseif. I never refused their assistance, 
for it was never offered me. They had no 
means of assisting me.' 

' No means ! I thought ' he began, 
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looking strangely at Bernard, while a dark 
red colour suffused his face. He muttered 
something to himself and seemed to ponder 
upon it. 

Then suddenly looking up again he asked: 
' And pray, what do you think of me ?* 
His choler had subsided, and he looked up 
into the sombre face above him, with an ex- 
pression akin to wistfulness. 

* Of you } I know absolutely nothing of 
you, except that one action of yours, which 
you cannot possibly expect me to think right.^ 
For the rest, you are my father*s father, and 
entitled to my out ward respect, at least.' 

* Humph ! Then, when your mother re- 
fused my . offer, what did she do ?' he asked 
suspiciously. 

* She went on with her music-teaching and 
her drudgery. She worked for me,' said 
Aglionby, with passionate though repressed 
emotion. ' And six yeärs ago, when I could 
have begun to repay her, she died.' 

No asseverations were necessary to empha- 
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sise the feeling that lay beneath this simple 
and unadorned Statement of a fact. It 
seenied to cause some reflection to the eider 
man, who, however, presently said : 

* How would you like, when next you have 
a holiday, to come and spend it at Scar 
Foot ?* 

Bernard*s eyes suddenly lighted. His face 
changed. Then he laughed a little, and said : 
' Not at all, thank you.* 

* No ? Why not ?* asked the other, in a 
tone of deep mortification. 

* Because I have neither part nor lot in 
Scar Foot, and will not go near it. I will 
keep to the friends I know.' 

' Sirrah ! What friends can you have 
here } What influence have they } How 
can they help you ? What can they do for 
you ?* 

* Nothing ; that*s just it. I have every- 
thing to do for myself, and it is best to 
remain where nothing can happen to disturb 
my conviction on that point.' 
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* Then you don't realise that I still could, 
if I chose, put you out of the necessity of 
doing anything, could provide for you amply, 
without your needing to lift a fingen' 

Bernard laughed again, more cynically than 
before. 

' If you chose, and if I chose/ he said. 
* You seem to forget that I am Bernarda 
Long*s son, but I do not. Nor do I forget 
your own character, your caprice, your hard- 
ness. All the Aglionbys are hard and 
obdurate as rocks ; my mother has told me 
so, and I feel it in my own breast. You are 
not one who could put up with being thwarted. 
If I saw much of you, I should probably do 
something to thwart you every day. I have 
hands to work with ' — he held them out — ' a 
head to plan with' — he smiled ambiguously 
— *health to carry me through adversities, and 
a will which enables me to restrain my wishes 
and desires within reasonable bounds. So 
long as those things are left me, I am my own 
master, and my own master I will remain.' 
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' A bright life, truly !' sneered the other. 
' Hard work for a bare subsistence : grinding 
your brains to powder to keep body and soul 
together; a strong will to be used for nothing 
but to repress the natural desires and impulses 
of a young man of spirit — a pretty life, truly, 
and I wish you joy of it !' 

* It's not much to boast of, is it? ** A poor 
thing, sir, but mine own'' Fortunately there 
are always things in this world, and especially 
in a big town like this, to take a man outside 
himself, or he would be in a bad way.« 

' Plays, for instante, and concerts. It runs 
in the blood to be fond of such things/ 

* Yes. Luckily for me, it does. They 
have driven the devil from my elbow more 
than once, and will do so again, I doubt not.' 

* Oh, then he does sit at your elbow some- 
times, does he ?' 

* Often enough ; and black enough he 
looks.* 

' What shape does he take now ? What 
does he look like ?* 
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* Many a shape. Once he dragged me 
through some months of low dissipation — Fm 
an elevated character, you perceive. He got 
me into the mire and held me there tili I was 
nearly choked. But I managed to scramble 
out somehow. That was after my mother 
had gone/ he added slowly, and with hesita- 
tion. * I had nothing then, not a soul to turn 
to. Bah ! It's a filthy recoUection. He 
takes other shapes now/ 

* As what, for instante ?* 

*Oh, now he oftenest looks like a lean 
knave, clutching an empty purse, and point- 
ing his finger along a cold road füll of mile- 
stones that get more and more tumbledown- 
looking as you go on. I passed the twenty- 
sixth of them the other day/ 

' Ha !* Said the old man, clutching the 
round knob of his stick, pursing his mouth 
and staring down at the dusty floor with 
round, open eyes, as he shook his head a 
little. ' I know him. I know those mile- 
stones, too. You ve many yet to pass before 
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you get to the one that / tottered by a few 
weeks ago.' 

* Which was that ?' asked AgHonby, in a 
softer tone. 

' The seventy-second/ 

* Ah ! That is a long way from twenty- 
six.' 

* Ay, it IS. Well ; you haven't made your- 
self out a smooth or delicate character/ he 
Said, with sudden quickness and keenness. 

Aglionby shrugged his Shoulders. 

* Why should I ? You would hardly have 
believed me if I had, seeing that I am one of 
your own race. Such as I am, I have told 
you — why, I couldn*t say, whatever you were 
to give me for it.* 

* And your existence here, is it an inspirit- 
ing one ?' 

* No — at least, not that part of it which is 
devoted to business.' 

* It is not a business in which you are likely 
to rise, then ?* 

* Not unless I bought my rise. The 
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heavier you are weighted — with gold — the 
faster you get on in the race/ said Bernard, 
rather dryly. 

* H'm ! Did you choose it for yourself ?' 

* Necessity and the length of my mother's 
purse chose it for me. They bound me over 
to them for five years, and paid me various 
salaries during that time, beginning with five 
pounds, and ending with the dizzy eminence 
of five-and-twenty. Since then, by screwing 
hard, IVe been able to keep myself.' 

' And is the Situation pretty secure ?' 

* It is quite secure, so long as I am the 
cheapest and hardest-working fellow th^y can 
find for it.' 

* But why should you submit to such 
scurvy treatment ? A grandson of mine ! 
Monstrous ! give them a lesson ; offer to 
leave them.' 

Again Aglionby laughed the cynic's laugh. 

' They would take me at my word at once, 
and there would be fifty hungry men waiting 
to Step into my shoes, and to thank heaven 
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on their knees for the work that I was too 
dainty for/ 

' But you could find something eise — 
something more suited ^ 

*When I can — something more remunera- 
tive — I shall cut the present concem without 
scruple, I assure you.' 

'What would you be, if you had to 
choose ?* 

' That's a leading question, but I happen 
to have an answer ready for it. Fd be a 
politician, with enough money to help my 
cause forward, and the Opposition one back- 
ward.' 

'Your cause being — I saw you at the 
Liberal Demonstration on Saturday.' 

'Yes, my cause is the Liberal cause, or 
rather the Liberal cause is mine.' 

The old man rose. 

* I must go/ Said he. * When I came in 
here, I was thinking of you, and wondering 
where in all this great city you were to be 
found. I guessed who you were, when I 
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heard that girl call you Bernard. Is she the 
girl you are engaged to ?* 
' Yes/ 

* Ah, well ! wouldn't you really like to run 
over to Scar Foot ? I can teil you it is a 
place well worth visiting — the fairest spot, / 
say, in the fairest county in all fair England.' 

* I dare say ; it would do me no good to 
see it — under the circumstances/ replied 
Bernard curtly, while an intense longing to 
look upon it rushed over him. Had he not 
heard its every room described by his father, 
tili he feit that were he dropped down before 
it, he could find his way through it blindfold ! 
He had heard the doggerei old verse which 
that father had repeated in his last hours, as 
he lay senseless and * babbled of green 
fields.' 

* To Fair Scar Foot my thoughts I turn, 
Whence late I walked with you, 
Through fields bedewed ' 

There the recollection always broke off 
short ; but Aglionby, from his earliest child- 
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hood, always thought of Scar Foot as sur- 
rounded with * fields bedewed.' His father, 
exiled and banished, had never ceased to 
love his home, and retum to it in fancy, with 
a dalesman's deep and ineradicable love. If 
he, Bemard, were thus disturbed at the mere 
idea of seeing the much-loved spot, what 
might the extent of his weakness be, should 
he ever really behold it ? No ; he would 
keep firm while yet he could ; and he added 
nothing to his last words, though his lips 
were parted. 

His grandsire watched him keenly. 

' Can you unstiffen your fingers so as to 
shake hands with me ?* he asked. 

Bernard paused. Then, literally carrying 
out the old man's words, he did unbend his 
obstinate joints, and put them within the old, 
knotted band held out to him. 

Their eyes met ; there was plenty of 
dogged obstinacy in both their faces, plenty 
of self-opinionatedness, pride, determination ; 
rugged, twisted characters, both of them, but 
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honest. As their fingers touched, Bernard 
remembered — and the recollection seemed to 
throw a new light over his mind — that his 
father had not been strong and sturdy like 
this ; who was to say what provocation this 
irascible old man might not have received at 
the hands of his beloved ? What passion- 
ately cherished hopes might not have been 
blighted when Ralph Aglionby left * Fair 
Scar Foot/ at strife with his father, and after 
sulking in London for six months took to 
wife Bernarda Long, from among what must 
have seemed to the retired country squire the 
daughters of Heth — the ranks, namely, of 
poor musical professional people ? 

As if by one impulse their hands closed 
upon one another, in a mighty grip ; then, 
without a Word, were unclasped again. 

Old John Aglionby walked erectly away, 
nor turned to look back, whatever his secret 
yearnings might be. His grandson, left to a 
few moments' solitude, stalked to a dingy 
window, and looked out upon the throng in 
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the busy street below. The din became 
vague in bis ears ; the sights blurred before his 
eyes. What had passed seemed like a dream. 
Never to any human being, save to his 
mother, when he had been a boy, had he 
laid bare so much of his secret heart, or 
spoken so freely of his thoughts and feelings. 
Why had he done it ? He was roused by a 
touch on his elbow. Looking round he con- 
fronted the boy Bob, holding up a coin, no 
less an one than a golden sovereign. 

* He gave me this !' he exclaimed breath- 
lessly. 

* Who ? Old Jenkinson ?^ 

* Lord, no ! catch him ! That old gentle- 
man that was with you. He met me as I 
was Coming back, and he said, was I any 
friend of yours ? and ' 

* I know what you said, simpleton,* replied 
Aglionby, in his softest tone, and in his voice 
there were notes of the gentlest music. 

* I said the truth. I said you were the 
best friend I had, and that Td die for you ; 
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and he said, ** That's right, lad ; he's worth 
it !*' and gave me this.* 

' Mr. Aglionby, wanted !' sang out a voice 
at the other end of the room, and Aglionby, 
having missed bis dinner in the parley which 
had taken place, advanced to attend to the 
requirements of two specimens of that much- 
prized visitant, the buyer. 





CHAPTER V. 



OUT OF HARMONY. 



r ITH a vague yearning for sympathy 
and the comments of some fellow- 
creature, Aglionby that night called 
Lizzie aside, telling her he had something 
important to relate to her. They retired into 
the empty back parlöur, and sitting side by 
side in the firelight, he made his first great 
confidence to her. She was the woman he 
loved ; she was to be the partner of his life, 
his companion for better, for worse. To whom 
eise could he have turned more appropriately ? 
He feit that it was not right to conceal his 
true history from her any longer. When he 
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sat down beside her, and began, it was out of 
a füll heart that he spoke, and he looked 
eagerly for her words of sympathy ; half his 
trouble would be removed when she should 
say to him, ' Dear Bernard, you have done 
right, and I approve of your conduct.' 

She heard his narrative with many expres- 
sions of astonishment, but with very few 
questions or interruptions. He told her 
what had happened that moming, and how 
his grandfather turned out to be the same old 
man whom they had seen at the theatre on 
Saturday night. 

*Then you quarrelled with your grand- 
father ?* Said Lizzie. 

* It was not I ; but he quarrelled with my 
father at his marriage ; he disowned and disin- 
herited him, and would never see him again/ 

' Then your father married some one whom 
this old gentleman did not like ?' 

' Exactly. My mother was poor ; she gave 
music-lessons ; she was half English, half 
Spanish. She had nothing but hergoodness, 
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her cleverness, and her good looks, which last 
you must confess she has bequeathed to me 
in overflowing measure.' 

* Oh, nonsense ! But was the old man so 
hard as all that ? Did he never get over it ?' 

* You See he had wished my father to marry 
his own cousin, a Miss Arkendale, with whom 
he had been brought up all his life. My 
father would not. They quarrelled about 
that first, and my father left home, and very 
soon afterwards sent word that he was 
married to my mother. That brought the 
matter to a climax. He was forbidden ever 
to go near Scar Foot again. My father was 
not a particularly powerful character, but he 
held out for several years, and would neither 
compromise nor temporise. Then he died, 
rather suddenly, as I have told you. My 
mother went on with her teaching, and kept 

herseif and me. She told me once, when I 

* 

asked about my father s relations, that she 
had only once received any notice from the 
old man, and that notice took the shape of a 
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proposition that she should part with me, 
give me to him, you know, and not see me or 
have anything to do with me again except 
for one month in each year, in which 
case she was to be handsomely provided for 
for life. She never told me how she received 
the proposition, but I can well imagine with 
what rage it would be. She always told me 
simply, that it was of course quite out of the 
question. From that day to this no notice 
has been taken of her or me. My grand- 
father turned to his niece, the niece whom he 
had wished my father to marry. She married 
too, a clergyman, I believe, and she and her 
daughters have become all in all to him. 
They are his heiresses, quite the heiresses of 
the country-side. One of them will no doubt 
have the old house — Scar Foot.' 

* Is it a family mansion ? Have they lived 
there long ?* 

* Hundreds of years, my dear. I have 
heard about it tili I know it as well as if I 
had lived there; but I shall never look upon it.' 
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* Then, of course, that girl we saw with 
him, whom you admired so much, will be his 
favourite niece ; perhaps he'll leave her all 
his money, and then won t she be a catch !' 
observed Miss Vane, unconsciously hitting 
right and left at Bernard's susceptibilities. 
With one of those flashes of intuition which 
are often most surprisingly brilliant in the 
most stupid persons, she had hit upon a Solu- 
tion of the question (which Aglionby had 
been almost unconsciously revolving in his 
mind, ever since he had parted with his grand- 
father that morning) — a Solution so exceed- 
ingly probable, on the face of it, recommending 
itself to the superior masculine understanding, 
which had not yet arrived at it by the slower 
but more infallible route of ' a process of 
reasoning, that the possessor of the said 
masculine understanding, jumping from his 
chair, cried with emphasis : 

* By Jove, I expect you are right ! I wish 
I had taken more notice of her !' 

* Well, I think you took about as much as 
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you could. I know I feit quite cut out. By 
the way, was he very disagreeable to you this 
morning ?' 

'Not at all. He has a rough manner, 
because he has a rough nature. But if I had 
encouraged him he would soon have become 
quite amiable. He invited me to go to Scar 
Foot in my holidays.' 

* Bernard !' her eyes sparkled. * You will 
come into your rights in the end of all. If 
you make yourself agreeable to him while 
you are there, you will soon thrust these 
nieces aside, and he'll leave all the money to 
yoUy as he ought. That will be grand !* 

Aglionby experienced a kind of shock in 
thus discovering how entirely he had failed 
in his effort to win her sympathy. She 
understood that he had a grandfather who 
was rieh, and who appeared favourably dis- 
posed towards him, and she took it for 
granted that he would at once endeavour to 
secure possession of some of that wealth. 
He patiently endeavoured to put her right, 
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quite sure that she had misunderstood ; he 
had not explained clearly. 

* My dear child, do you imagine that I 
could or would stoop to him after his years 
of cruelty and injustice ? I decHned utterly 
to have anything to do with him or his 
caprices. He can confine his attentions to 
those who are willing to subject themselves 
to him and wait for what they can get. I am 
not one of them.' 

' Well, I never ! If you call that playing 
your Cards well, I don t. I call it idiotic/ 
' My dear !* 

* Yes, I do. To think of throwing away 

a chance like that ! It*s all very well to be 
clever, and to know all about politics, and so 
on ; but if it makes you neglect your own 
interests, and behave like a simpleton, Tve 
done/ 

She spoke with temper, and added : 

* You*re not so tremendously rieh that you 
can afford to fling rüde words at a grand- 
father with money. And you might have 
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thought of others that you profess to care 
for ' 

* My dearest Lizzie/ said he, gravely taking 
her hand, and looking earnestly at her, * hear 
me ! You have misunderstood. I have told 
you this Story because I wish you to learn 
all about me and my belongings, not because 
I wish to take any part in the matter. I 
have no interests to look after, no cards to 
play in the case, as you appear to think. My 
Intention is to remain perfectly neutral, just 
as I always have been. My grandfather 
treated my father tyrannically and shame- 
fully. I don't say he was utterly without 
provocation — he may have been provoked to 
a certain extent ; but, after all, it is not a sin 
for a man to wish to marry a good and clever 
and amiable woman, whom he loves. There 
was no crime in the matter. It simply did 
not please him, and his nature was so des- 
potic that unless everyone gave way to him 
he behaved atrociously. He would have been 
the first to challenge any man who. had dis- 

VOL. I. 8 
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puted his own right to choose in such a 
matter. I have nothing to thank him for, 
save utter neglect. There are such things as 
manliness and honour, Lizzie. If I had con- 
sented to enter his house, or stooped to 
accept favours flung at me as you'd fling a 
bone to a dog, I should have suffered sorely 
in my honour and self-respect. Understand 
me — I have nothing to do with this inheri- 
tance ; it is no more to me than if it did not 
exist ' 

* But if he left it to you, you*d take it ?' 
she interrupted, eagerly. 

He laughed. 

' Take it ? oh yes, fast enough ! And when 
the first grape harvest comes off on the 
Yorkshire moors which Surround Scar Foot, 
rU take you there to partake in the rejoic- 
ings and try the vintage. That's a bar- 
gainP 

' How can I understand such stuff as that ? 
But I cannot see what härm there would 
have been in a little civility to an old man 
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like that, for he must be old to have a grand- 
son twenty-six.* 

* He's seventy-two — he told me so. I don't 
know that I behaved uncivilly to him after 
the first interchange of compliments. But 
you have never served under a tyrant, or you 
would know that civility is a small portion of 
what they require from those who are be- 
neath them. To serve a tyrant for gain ; to 
wait for dead men's shoes, generally means 
slavery of the most degrading description 
while your tyrant lives, and when he dies to 
be kicked out by his successor penniless and 
barefoot still.' 

* That sounds very grand, but I know that 
money is a very good thing.* 

* So it is ; and being fully conscious of that 
fact, I am going to set about earning some 
as speedily as may be.* 

' Why earn it, when you could have had it 
given you ?' she said, pursuing the topic with 
an obstinacy and an urgency which he had 
never known her display before. 

8—2 
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* No one has offered to give me any, that 
I am aware of/ he answered very gravely. 
' And I think, my love, as we don't appear to 
agree upon the subject, we had better let it 
drop. I do not intend to make the slightest 
advance to Mr. Aglionby of Scar Foot, nor 
does he intend taking any further notice of 
me, unless I am much mistaken ; or unless I 
am ready to He down and let him trample on 
me — which I am not/ 

Lizzie was silent — less convinced than ever. 
Bernard's revelations of this evening had 
awakened in her all kinds of desires and am- 
bitions. She would so like to be rieh ; to 
leave this poky little house and live in a large 
one, and go to the best shops, and never 
have to ask for an estimate of the cost of a 
new dress. She would like to go to parties 
and concerts ; into the reserved seats where 
, the swells * went (* swells ' being her term 
for all who could afford to live luxuriously). 
She would like to show Lucy Golding a few 
things ; to open her eyes upon some points 
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regarding which she displayed a lamentable 
deficiency. 

Her mind was overflowing with these 
thoughts, burning thoughts ; but when she 
looked at Bernard she had to confine them to 
the sphere of thoughts — she dared not speak 
them out. 

As for Agiionby, the interview ' of this 
morning had left upon his mind, too, a deeper 
Impression than he was himself fuUy aware of. 
He had been rough and abrupt to his grand- 
father, had cut short his advances, and 
steadily refused his half ungracious overtures ; 
but he had looked the old man in the face, 
and had not misliked his countenance. He 
had Seen something there which he feit to be 
in harmony with certain chords in his own 
' nature. He had said that if they were much 
together he would be certain to thwart his 
eider every day, but on reflection he feit less 
certain on that point. He fancied he could 
have been so far in sympathy with his grand- 
father as to have put up with a good deal at 
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his hands. Then there rushed over his mind 
the unchanged, monotonous dreariness of his 
own prospects. He had described with grim 
humour how the devil was wont to come and 
place himself at his elbow, but now the 
humorous part of it had somehow disap- 
peared, and only the blackness and ugHness 
of the Vision remained. 

He tried to pooh-pooh it ; to consider it a 
mere episode, and have done with it. He 
took up the newspaper containing the leading 
article upon his own letter, and read it 
through. And he repeated to himself, 'What 
does it matter ? 'Twill all be the same a 
hundred years hence.' 




CHAPTER VI. 

YORESETT-IN-DANESDALE. 

gOHN AGLIONBY, going down 
the stairs of the warehouse, and 
out at the principal door, found 
himself in the roar of the crowded street and 
some ten minutes* walk from his hotel. He 
paused a short time, and looked blankly 
around him, like one in a dream ; then took 
his way to the hotel, where he knew that his 
grandniece would be waiting for him, pre- 
pared to Start on their homeward journey. 
On proceeding to the hall of the hotel, he 
saw their luggage awaiting them, and on 
going into the coffee-room he found his niece. 
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Judith Conisbrough, sitting on a sofa, reading 
the morning paper. She looked up as he 
came in, and rose. 

* I thought you were going to be late, 
iincle/ she remarked, with a slight smile, as 
she began to draw on her gloves. * You 
look heated,' she added, considerately, *and 
tired. I hope you have not been overdoing 
yourself.* 

* What should I have been overdoing 
myself with ?* he grumbled. * Here, waiter ! 
bring me my bill, and call me a cab. There's 
a stand outside there, I perceive.* 

The bill was soon settled, the cab soon 
called. As they drove to the Station Judith 
glanced more than once in an inquiring 
manner at her great-uncle, whose whole 
aspect and demeanour had undergone a 
subtle change since he had left the hotel, 
armed with an introduction to view the 
premises of Messrs. Jenkinson and Sharp. 
It was true that since the meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon she had noticed an absence in 
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his demeanoyr more than once, but she had 
put its cause down to the memories called up 
in his mind of the days of his youth, of those 
days when he had been heart and soul an 
enthusiast for the cause in which the great 
Irkford politicians had won their spurs. 
This morning his abstraction was more 

marked than it yet had been. It amounted 
to a fixed, brooding gaze before him. Per- 
haps, she thought, he had met with some old 
friend of his early days, and was conning 
over past scenes and past events. She did 
not speak to him nor question him as to his 
absence of manner, but she saw that all he 
Said and did was done and said in an almost 
mechanical way, until they were seated in the 
train, and it rolled slowly forward towards 
* Yorkshire and the North/ 

Even then he had nothing to say, but sat 
gazing forth upon the uninviting prospect 
which surrounded them for a long time after 
leaving Irkford — endless dirty suburbs, vast 
manufactories, great sheds where machinery 
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was made ; these followed in their tum by 
still more depressing-looking localities, half 
town, half a dismal mockery of the country, 
where the trees in the beginning of October 
were already leafless and had been so for the 
last three weeks. It all looked very dingy 
and half-hearted, and so the old man seemed 
to think, for he suddenly heaved a great sigh, 
and Said : 

* It's a go-ahead place, this> and I notice 
that go-ahead places are generally dirty. My 
throat feels dry for want of a draught of the 
fresh air at Scar Foot/ 

' Yes ; I don^t think a town life would suit 
you, uncle ; and for my part, I think I should 
suffocate if I had to live in a street.* 

He made no answer, but leaned his head 
back, and closed his eyes. With what was 
his mind busied, she wondered, that he 
should have that pinched, pained look, that 
sudden appearance of age, and loss of hearti- 
ness and vigour ? 

Whatever his secret thoughts might be, he 
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did not confide them to her, but maintained 
his gravity and taciturnity during the whole 
journey, which, by the railway, lasted about 
three hours. Judith Conisbrough presently 
ceased to study him ; she knew him too well 
to attempt to talk with him when he was in 
that mood, and she leaned back in her seat, 
and watched the landscape as it grew ever 
wilder and more beautiful, while the fair and 
fertile lowlands were left behind, and sud-» 
denly she saw, grimly appearing above a high 
green hill, the round blue head of some great 
mountain whose height surpassed that of all 
the others near. It was Penygent, and from 
that she knew that their railway journey 
would not last much longer. 

The train had borne them through all that 
wild and beautiful district of Craven, and 
Penygent had been left far behind, when they 
drew up at a little wayside junction, and got 
out, to pursue the rest of their journey in a 
dogcart. Their train had been a slow one, but 
it had puffed them deliberately into fairyland. 
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Judith, seated beside her uncle, and with 
their small luggage, and the servant-man 
behind, enjoyed the pleasure, as she always 
did, of moving through that beautiful vale. 
Each village and hamlet that they passed 
gave one the idea, more and more strongly 
confirmed as they advanced, that they were 
rapidly approaching the end of the world. 

It was a soft, mellow October afternoon — 
the sky of that tempered, chastened blue, 
the sun s beams of that pleasant, far from 
fervid warmth, peculiar to this most delicious 
season of the year ; and the * feel * of the 
air in those limestone regions of romance, 
how like it is to some delicate wine of which 
one may drink to repletion, without any after 
Sensation but one of pleasure ! As they left 
the little wayside Station, and the good mare 
stretched her long legs over the white road, 
the faces, both of old man and young woman, 
lighted up and took a brighter glow. On 
every side of them, as they bowled along, 
with an occasional slower motion as they 
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breasted some hill, were great green and 
grey felis, some of them with bare brown 
summits, showing where the peat-bogs lay, 
and where the peat was deep ; others crowned 
by some bleak escarpment of bald grey lime- 
stone, grimly contrasting with the verdant 
green of the Iower slopes and the fertile 
Valleys and fat pastures beside the river, the 
Yore. 

If one stood quite still, one could hear the 
murmur of rushing waters, coming, one knew 
not whence ; but one could guess that the 
pure Springs of those streams and cascades 
were concealed somewhere amongst the bare 
folds of the hills, or were leaping down their 
beds deep in the recesses of the plentiful 
woods which were visible on every side, and 
of which the foliage was, not like that of Irk- 
ford — a vanished thing ; but a ruddy and a 
golden glory, impossible t9 surpass. At first 
they saw the river, now many miles away 
from its dark and elevated source in the 
bleak side of Great Shunner Fell, gleaming 
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through grassy meads in a bed which it 
fiUed to the brim ; while the cattle drank 
from it, and the reeds bent and swayed in its 
current. 

They had driven for some distance before 
either of them spoke. The longed-for 
draught of fresh air they had at last, and 
an uneasy weight was removed from Judith's 
mind at least. 

' rU put you down at your mother's door,' 
Said Mr. Aglionby, * and your luggage with 
you, and I shall get home myself long before 
it*s dark.* 

' Oh, thank you, uncle. But won't you 
come in and take tea with us ?* 

* No, rU go on to Scar Foot at once,' he 
Said decidedly. 

' Wouldn't you like Delphine or Rhoda to 
go with you for a day or two ?* 

* No, I want no one,* he answered, with a 
sudden distrustful look sideways from under 
his bushy eyebrows, which look she did not 
remark, being fuUy engaged in glancing joy- 
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fully around at the beautiful Hills, and the 
beloved woods, and along the up-and-down 
limestone road, which would lead at last to 
the cobble-stoned street of Yoresett, where 
her liome was. 

Presently they drove up the said street, 
into the quaint, sloping, open Space which 
formed the market-place at Yoresett. In the 
middle was the ancient stone market-cross, 
around which at the half-yearly ' hirings * the 
countrymen and wenches stood to be hired 
as farm labourers or servants. Pacing the 
market-cross on the left hand of the Square 
stood a splendid old stone house — a mansion 
in size, solidly built, large, commodious, and 
handsome ; and with a date over the door, of 
1558, showing that it had been built in the 
first year of the reign of good Queen Bess. 
It rose straight out of the street, its gardens 
lying behind, and it was called Yoresett 
House. It was the property of Mrs. Conis- 
brough, and the residence of herseif and her 
daughters. Over the way there were houses 
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and shops, small village shops, füll of the 
marvellously useless articles only to be found 
in such shops, and higher up, the winding, 
roughly paved street narrowed, first up a 
hill, and then down one, and consisted of an 
inn or two, and a shop or two, and the post- 
office, and many odd-looking houses, in- 
habited by what the denizens of the busy 
World would doubtless have thought odd- 
looking people. It was altogether as old- 
world, quiet, quaint a place, as could well be 
imagined. 

The dogcart was pulled up before the door 
of the old stone house, and before Judith 
could get down, the said door was quickly 
opened, and in the frame made by this 
prooess appeared a young, fresh, handsome 
face, with dark, dare-devil eyes, while a 
young voice, high but not shrill, cried : 

* Tm glad to see you, Judith ! I thought 
it must be you. Be quick in, and teil us all 
the news. The slippers are kept in the 
same place yet, so you needn't ask that. 
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How do you do, uncle ? Come, Judith, we 
want tha news, the news, the news, I say, and 
we shall turn you out of doors if you haven't 
got any.' 

Judith's box was conveyed into the house 
by a servant-maid ; she shook hands with 
her uncle, exchanged some parting words 
with him, and then she was pulled into the 
house ; the door was shut, and Mr. Aglionby 
drove off down the street, to take another 
road to Scar Foot. 

Judith, her arm still grasped by her sister, 
entered the roomy, stone-paved hall of the 
old house which was her home, and paused 
there, as if not quite sure which way she 
meant to take : whether one that should lead 
into one of the numerous parlours and 
sitting-rooms on the ground-floor, or whether 
towards the staircase. Her course was 

decided for her. The young lady who had 
appeared at the door — or rather, part of 

whose person had appeared at the door, while 

the remainder of it and her attire were 
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carefuUy concealed behind the said door — 
now stood, or rather danced, revealed as a 
tair, healthy-looking damsel of fifteen or 
sixteen, still in short frocks, and with a large, 
coarse kitchen apron tied around her. She 
wound it into a kind of rope, and danced 
lightly and bewilderingly around her eider. 

* No, you are not going upstairs,' she said 
decidedly. ' You are coming into the parlouo 
to enjoy a cup of tea, and above all, to teil 
US the news. So don t attempt to shirk it.' 

* Suppose I have no news ?' suggested 
Judith, moving with serene dignity towards 
a door on the left hand of the hall. 

*That is an idea too monstrous to be 
entertained for a moment. You have spent 
four whole days in a great city, at an hotel — 
of course you have news ; I would give the 
World to stay at an hotel, it must be so 
grand ! What a swell I should feel, if I 
were you !' 

' My dear Rhoda ' 

'"How vulgär you are!" I know what's 
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Coming, and am kind enough to spare you 
the trouble of saying it.* 

She laughed, still jumping lightly from one 
foot to the other. Judith looked at her, and 
smiled too, indulgently. 

'Well, at least take off that apron/ said 
she, pausing just before the parlour-door. 
* Don't present yourself before mother with 
such a thing on/ 

* Why not, I wonder ? Besides, I can't 
take it off tili my work is done.* 

* What work ? You working !' 

*Well, ril teil you,* said Rhoda, a ripple 
of mirth running over her face. * Ho, ho, 
ho !' she burst into a peal of laughter that 
made the rafters ring; 'TU teil you — Fm 
plucking a goose !' 

' Plucking a goose \ 

' Just so. One came — was sent I mean ; 
you could hardly expect the poor thing to 
walk over of its own accord — from Scar 
Foot ; and that lazy old Geoffrey Metcalfe 
had never plucked it. He is an aged im- 

9—2 
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postor, if ever there was one. Louisa has 
plenty lo do, poor creature ! so there was 
literally no one to do it but me, and Tve 
been in the kitchen, lost to all outside things, 
absorbed in my work and my work alone, as 
you so often say I should be. Come in ! I think 
mother and Delphine are both Oh P 

She had pushed open the door, and 
entered the parlour, but suddenly recoiled on 
the very threshold, almost falling over upon 
her sister, who, filled with a somewhat im- 
patient astonishment, put her aside, and 
entered the room'. 

* Mother and Delphine ' were certainly 
there ; the former a comely-looking matron, 

resembling her eldest daughter in features, 
but with a high complexion, and eyes which 
lacked the steadfastness of Judith's ; the 
latter a very lovely, slender, fair-haired 
creature, who sat in a side-window em- 
broidering. 

Rhoda's ' oh ' had been called forth by the 
fact that they were not alone. Standing in 
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the window recess, and languidly propping 
himself against the side of it, was a tall young 
man, who, with his hands clasped behind him, 
had fixed his eyes upon Delphine's work, and 
who appeared either too exhausted or too in- 
dolent to Hft them off it again. 

Judith, inwardly as much surprised as 
Rhoda at the apparition^ advanced, never- 
theless, with her usual composure. Delphine 
rose and went to meet her, undulating for- 
ward, with a peculiarly graceful, sylph-like 
movement. Rhoda, after her first recoil, took 
courage, and went forward, her colour high, 
but her eyes defiantly laughing. 

A kiss on the part of the two eider girls. 
Then Judith went to her mother, stooped 
over her and kissed her, remarking : 

* Tm glad to see you haven't suffered while 
I have been away, mother. You look very 
well.' 

' I am very well, my dear, and very glad 
to see you back ! You are earlier than we 
expected.* 
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* We came by the Midland instead of the 
North- Eastern, mamma.' 

* Oh yes. My dear, let me introduce our 
visitor. Mr. Danesdale, my eldest daughter.* 
Mr. Danesdale bowed low, rousing himself, 
apparently, from his languor to do so ; Miss 
Conisbrough smiled, and asked : 

* Sir Gabriel's son ?' 

' S — Sir Gabriel has the happiness to call 
me son,* replied the young gentleman with a 
very sHght stammer, a very slow and pro- 
nounced drawl, and a south country accent 
which Struck with peculiar effect upon Judith 
Conisbrough's northern ears. 

*You have been long expected,* she 
Said. 

* Yet I came quite unexpectedly after all,' 
he answered, turning to Rhoda and holding 
out his hand to her. Not a smile dawned 
upon his handsome face, which was even sad 
in its tired solemnity of expression. He had 
mournful [^slowly-moving eyes of dark blue, 
over which the lids feil thoughtfully— or 
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sleepily ? Judith speculated. His general 
expression and manner was one of weariness 
and ennui carried to excess. 

' Good-afternoon/ he drawled. ^ That 
goose : is it nearly done ?' 

' Ah, you never plucked a goose, never saw 
one done, in your life, Mr. Danesdale,* she 
said, blushing, more with suppressed laughter 
than embarrassment. 

' IVe n — never done it myself, certainly ; 
but Tve often seen other fellows do it; or if 
not geese, pigeons, which comes to the same 
thing, you know/ 

* Fie, Mr. Danesdale !' said Mrs. Conis- 
brough, smiling with a placid amusement ex- 

pressing anything but fie. 

' But why, mamma ?' cries Miss Rhoda, 
thirsting for information. *What is there 
wrong in watching people pluck geese, or 
pigeons either ? You are casting a reflection 
upon your child when you say " fie." And if 
Mr. Danesdale's friends ' 

* Oh, I beg your pardon ; I didn't say " my 
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friends," I said *' other fellows." There's 
a difference/ expostulated Mr. Danes- 
dale. 

*Well, it's very funny/ replied Rhoda, 
while the rest of the Company smiled, and the 
young man placed a chair for Judith, opening 
his eyes fully at last, and saying : 

*You have been at Irkford, Mrs. Conis- 
brough says.' 

* Yes, with Mr. Aglionby, my uncle.* 

' Indeed. W — what sort of a place is it ? 
I never was there, though I used to know 
some fellows at Oxford who had been. 
They lived there when they were at 
home.' 

* I can hardly teil what sort of a place it is. 
Very large and very dirty * 

' Oh, what a poor, tame description !' said 
Rhoda. *You Httle know what, she did 
while she was there, Mr. Danesdale ; nor 
what she went for. She is a dangerous 
person. She went on purpose to go to the 
Liberal Demonstration.' 
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' Did she go, or was she taken there ?' 
asked Mr. Danesdale. 

* Both/ replied Judith, taking off her gloves. 
The young gentleman had seated himself, 
and appeared in no haste to take his de- 
parture. He was dressed in a brown velvet 
shooting-jacket and knickerbockers, and now 
Judith remembered to have vaguely noticed 
a gun leaning up against the wall in the 
hall. Rhoda at this juncture was beckoned 
to by her mother, and going to her, received 
some whispered instructions which sent her 
skipping out of the room. 

* D — does she always run ?' asked young 
Danesdale, earnestly. 

The others laughed. 

* Almost always. I wish she would 
practise Walking a little, now that she is such 
a big girV said Delphine, speaking for the 
first time. 

* I don't think I should teil her so,' he 
Said in a tone that was almost animated. 
* She looks very nice as she is !' 
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*Yes, I think so/ Judith said, and Mrs. 
Conisbrough tumed to her. 

* Mr. Danesdale has been kind enough to 
bring US some birds, Judith ; so he's going to 
stay and have a cup of tea, and walk home to 
Danesdale Castle/ 

'To walkr Judith had said in some sur- 
prise, and before she had time to restrain 
herseif. 

' You seem surprised/ he remarked. ' I 
often notice that people do look surprised 
when they hear that I can walk at all, and 
then I always feel inclined to say, " Would 
you rather look a better walker than you are, 
or be a better walker than you look ?" ' 

* The last for me/ said Judith, laughing. 
* It is much easier to ans wer than the one 
about being a fool and looking one.' 

* Perhaps it is,* he admitted. * At least it 
is very beautiful to have it decided for you so 
promptly. I have heard a great deal about 
you, Miss Conisbrough. I have pictured 
you in my own mind, marching on with the 
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multitudes to the Liberal Demonstration at 
Irkford.' 

* Our chariot marched along, and that very 
slowly, for the multitude was very great, 
literally.* 

' I suppose it would be. Irkford is such 
a t — tremendous place for that sort of 
think.' 

' Only Irkford ?' suggested Delphine, pre- 
senting him with a cup of the tea, which, 
accompanied by Rhoda, had now arrived. 

* Yoresett too, it seems,' he answered ; 
* which is what I should never have expected. 
Miss Conisbrough, did you really go because 
you wished, or on compulsion ?' 

* I went because I wished.* 

* Judith is the politician of this family,' 
observed Rhoda. * She has been known to 
sit up at night reading political books.' 

* And where did you get your politics 
from ?* he asked. 

* Chiefly from my uncle.' 

' By the way, Judith, how is your uncle ? 
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I wonder he didn't come in,* said Mrs. Conis- 
brough. 

* He — oh, he seemed rather in a hurry to 
get back to Scar Foot,' answered Judith, with 
a sudden constraint in her manner, which 
Delphine noticed with a quick look upwards. 

' Have you seen Mr. Aglionby yet, Mr. 
Danesdale ?' asked Judith. * He and Sir 
Gabriel are great friends, though such very 
opposite characters.' 

* IVe heard a lot about him, but I have not 
seen him. That is a lovely place of his by 
the lake — what is it called T 

* Shennamere.* 

* Shennamere — yes. I rode over with my 
father the very day after my return. But 
Mr. Aglionby was out, they said.* 

' I see.* 

*And there didn't appear to be anybody 
eise. Has Mr. Aglionby no children T 

There was a momentary, a more than 
momentary, pause and silence, during which 
Danesdale thought to himself : 
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* Now, why did I ask that question ? Tve 
put my foot in it, somehow.' 

At last Mrs. Conisbrough remarked, blandly, 
but not cordially : 

* Mr. Aglionby's only son displeased him 
exceedingly, many years ago. He married 
a woman his inferior in every way. Mr. 
Aglionby quarrelled with him and disin- 
herited him, and some years afterwards the 
son died.' 

' I see. It must be rather slow for the 
poor old fellow, I should think. He must 
often have regretted the loss of the only 
fellow with whom he could constantly 
quarrel.* 

* Oh, I don*t think it was his desire to be 
always quarrelling with anyone, poor old 
man ! Of course he feit the misunder- 
standing.* 

* Rather a serious misunderstanding, to 
quarrel irreparably with one^s only son 
wasn^t it ?* asked Mr. Danesdale, whose 
drawl had almost disappeared, and whose 
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eyes, no longer half closed, were regarding 
Mrs. Conisbrough inquiringly. 

* Y — yes/ replied the lady, trifling with.her 
teaspoon, and gazing into her cup. * It was 
a very terrible misunderstanding, It cut 
him up very much. But I hope we — the 
girls and I — have done all that lay in our 
power to make up to him for the loss of his 
son.' 

'Ah, y — yes/ said Mr. Danesdale, return- 
ing to his drawl and his hesitation. * But an 
only son*s a difificult thing to replace. Being 
one myself, I speak from mournful experience. 
My father teils me, often, what an unique 
article I am. Tm sure he finds me a great 
anxiety, just from that very feeling that he 
couldn^t replace me if anything were to 
happen to me. Will you have some more 
tea, Miss Conisbrough ?* 

Judith Started as she gave him her half- 
empty cup to put down. 

* No, thank you. Tm not thirsty, nor 
hungry either.' 
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* I should think that lake by Scar Foot 
must be a glorious place for skating/ observed 
Mr, Danesdale. * Does it ever get Frozen 
over ?' 

* Oh yes !* Rhoda exclaimed, fervently. 
* It does, and when it is frozen I could live 
on lt. You can't think what it costs me to 
come off it at the end of the day, I do hope 
the next winter will be a hard one, Mr. 
Danesdale, and then you would see what it 
is like, all about here. I always say there is 
no such place as Yoresett and the dale in the 
World, but Judith and Delphine vow they 
would rather live in a musty town ; and why, 

do you suppose ?* 

* Society, perhaps.' 

* Oh no ! At least, only the society of 
dead men. They would like to live in a town 
because there would be libraries there.' 

Scorn unutterable was expressed in the 
accent laid on the penultimate word. 

' L — libraries. But you can have a library 
in the country. At least, there's Mudie's. 
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They send all over the country. Mudie's 
will send you anything you want.' 

Another pause, tili Mrs. Conisbrough 
began : 

* Well, really, in many ways, Mudie's is 
such a tiresome institution. They sometimes 
keep you so long * 

* Mudie s is a delightful institution, but a 
very expensive one/ said Judith, composedly. 
* A box for the country, to be worth any- 
thing, costs five guineas, and then there's the 
carriage to and from London.' 

* My dear Judith, that won't interest Mr. 

Danesdale.' 

* Perhaps not ; I only wish him to under- 

stand/ 

' Yes,' said he ; 'in such a case you want a 

free library/ 

' Our library consists of fields and trees, 
and the running brooks/ observed Delphine, 
laughing. 

* Miss Conisbrough 's has been something 
eise as well,' he observed, looking at Judith, 
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putting down his cup, and rising all at 
once. 

' Not much eise,' answered she. ' So Httle 
eise that It will take me a long time to digest 
all that I saw and heard in Irkford while l 
was there.' 

He shook hands with Mrs. Conisbrough, 
remarking that he would be just in time for 
dinner, if he took the short cut across the 
moor; and then, bidding adieu to the young 
ladies, and asking if he might come again, he 
took his departure. 





CHAPTER VII. 



THE SISTERS. 



> OW, Del, ril go upstairs, and re- 
move the stains of travel,' re- 
marked Judith, puttlng aside 
Rhoda's renewed demands for news. 

' Yes, do, and I'll come with you,' an- 
swered Delphine, as they passed out of the 
parlour together. 

Outside, in the hall, they stood still, and 
looked each at the other, their hands locked 
together, Then both bent forward, and ex- 
changed a grave kiss. 

' Now I feel as if I really were at home 
again/ said Judith, in a tone of satisfaction. 
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* ril come to your room, Del, since my things 
have not walked upstairs, and, according to 
Rhoda's account, there is no one to bring 
them at present/ 

*AI1 right,' Said Delphine, flying up the 
shallow oaken stairs with a rapid motion, and 
then, arrived at the top, Standing still and 
looking down upon her more slowly-moving 
sister. 

* You are more like some " stränge, bright 
bird" than ever, child,' said Judith, her eyes 
dwelling upon her with deep pleasure. 

* Don't add, ** with plumage gay," I pray 
you,' laughed Delphine, ' for my plumage is 
very old and shabby, and is likely to con- 
tinue so.' 

' It shows off your beauty the better, then,' 
replied the other, as they went arm-in-arm 
down a long, light, broad corridor. 

There was abundance of room in Yoresett 
House. If the girls had not many other 
luxuries, they could each indulge in that of a 
separate bedroom, and one or two sitting- 

10—2 
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rooms apiece as well. The only difificulty 
about it being, as Rhoda had more than once 
observed, that there was no furniture in any 
of them. 

Delphine flitted about the room, pouring 
out water for Judith to wash her hands in, 
placing a brush and comb for her, and so 
forth, all her movements being instinct with 
a grace on which the eyes of the eider girl 
continually dwelt. Delphine was more like 
a ray of sunshine than anything eise, but not 
the sunshine that is broad and busy and 
glaring ; rather like those rays of it which 
come quietly stealing through trees on a 
Summer afternoon, as the sun goes westering. 
Her hair was of the real golden hue, and she 
wore it braided low down behind, and falling 
in loose and natural waves about a delicate 
and sweet oval face. She possessed, too, the 
great beauty which does not always accom- 
pany such hair and such a complexion, a pair 
of limpid, golden-brown eyes, which might be 
light in their actual colour, but which, as 
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Judith had often said, * always behaved as if 
they were dark.* 

Seen alone, it could not be denied that 
Judith Conisbrough possessed grace, as well 
as dignity of carriage. Seen beside Delphine, 
the dignity remained, but one wondered 
where the grace had gone. The girls were 
aged respectively twenty and twenty-two, and 
their friendship was as closely knit a bond as 
could well exist. 

* How did Mr. Danesdale get here, Del- 
phine, and where does he come from ?' asked 
Judith. * How long is it since he established 
himself here in this fashion ? And have I 
been away four days, or am I labouring 
under a delusion, and been absent four 
months ?' 

* Your questions are numerous, my dear, 
for you. I will answer the last one first. 
You left here last Thursday, so that as to- 
day is Monday, you have been away just 
four days. Mr. Danesdale got here by the 
prosaic method of puUing the bell, and asking 
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Louisa if Mrs. Conisbrough was at home. 
He performed this prodigious deed last 
Thursday afternoon — not many hours after 
you and Uncle Aglionby had started on your 
travels.' 

' But what brought him here ? The 
Danesdales and we have not had much to do 
with each other for a long time, now, Surely, 
he did not deliberately come to call upon 

US?' 

' He came very deliberately, as he does 
everything,' replied Delphine, with a sudden 
infectious laugh, which began in her eyes, and 
ended with her voice. * He came, as I teil 
you, and was admitted. He introduced him- 
self, and said he had been shooting, and that 
in returning, Coming through Yoresett, he 
h ad been prowling round our back premises, 
of course not knowing whose they were, and 
that his dog, in a moment of temporary 
mental aberration, having perceived our cat, 
h ad rushed into the garden after her, and was 
th en planted beneath the big apple-tree, await- 
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ing her descent from it, while she sat aloft and 
growled. He — Mr. Danesdale I mean, not 
the dog — thought his personal Intervention 
would be necessary to reconcile the conflict- 
ing powers. He had asked a man whose 
garden it was, and as he knew Mrs. Conis- 
brough's name perfectly well, he had ven- 
tured — and so on. A very elegant speech, 
but it took him such a long time to get 
through it.' 

* Well, did you let him into the garden 
then ?' 

* We let him into the garden, and watching 
him carefuUy, and in some alarm, as being 
such a very unusual kind of visitor for us to 
have, we perceived him go up the walk, call 
his dog to him, and administer a cuff to it.* 

* Beat it ? oh, horrid !* said Miss Conis- 
brough, with a red face of indignation. 

* So Rhoda thought, for she ran out to 
him, and caught hold of his arm, and in a 
voice trembling with emotion, cried, " For 
shame !" ' 
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Judith laughed. 

* He turned round, took off his hat, and 
Said, " Did you ever t — train a dog ?" ' 

Judith laughed again at the ludicrously 
exact imitation of Mr. Danesdale's tones. 

* Rhoda Said " No/* **Then,*'he answered, 
with the most melancholy drawl, "don't 
hinder me in the Performance of a painful 
duty/' Upon which Rhoda blushed violently, 
though she indignantly denies it to this 
day; 

* To this day ! it might have happened a 
month ago, to hear you talk/ 

* It does seem quite a long time ago. He 
gave his dog a slight chastisement, and sent 
it in a State of abject repentance out into the 
road. Then mother asked him to sit down 
in the parlour and rest, which he did ; he 
stayed quite a long time, and told us where 
he had been travelling, and what he had been 
doing, and what he meant to do, now that he 
had got home.* 

* Evidently under the impression that his 
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family and ours were on intimate terms/ in- 
terrupted Judith, significantly. 

*Quite so; and he described the party they 
had staying at the Castle, and, Tm sorry to 
say, made great fun of some of his sister s 
friends/ 

* Implying that you were not so dull,' mur- 
mured Judith. 

* Perhaps so,' said Delphine, who had 
seated herseif on the edge of the bed, and 
who looked pensively across towards her 
sister. ' But then you must reflect, Judith, 
that as soon as he mentioned us at home, 
which he would be almost sure to do, his 
darkness would be enlightened, for Philippa 
Danesdale is not our devoted friend ; he 
would hear all about us, and about our 
poverty, and our general insignificance.' 

* Yes, of course ; and what conclusion do 
you draw from that ?* 

* Oh, nothing in particular ; only you 
seemed to think that if he had known at 
first all about us and our circumstances, he 
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might not have been so polite as he has 
been/ 

' So I did think, and so I do.' 

'Cynic! But in that case, why does he 
continue to come ? for he has been several 
times — nearly every day, since, on some pre- 
text or other.* 

*True/ Said Judith, reflectively, Standing 
still with a hairbrush in one hand, and a 
handglass in the other, and looking with 
abstracted earnestness at Delphine, who for 
her part met the glance openly with her 
luminous eyes, which seemed to reveal every- 
thing, while in reality they concealed nearly 
all that was passing in her mind. 

* He must come, then,' said Judith, slowly, 
* because he likes to come/ 

' Or,' suggested Delphine, with a shadowy 
smile, * to amuse himself — young men like to 
amuse themselves, so Tve heard ; and speak- 
ing from my own point of view as a young 
woman, I should suppose it was true — and if 
they have inquiring minds, and are in a 
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Strange country, they like to amuse them- 
selves by studying the manners and customs 
of the natives. Now, Mr. Danesdale is in a 
Strange country — Fm sure Danesdale must 
be very stränge to him after the years he's 
been away, and we, as natives, must be stränge 
too/ 

' Ergo ?' 

' He finds amusement in studying us/ 

' It is an ingenious hypothesis, and one 
which does you credit/ said Judith. ' I have 
only one objection to make to it.* 

' And what is that ?' 

* That I don't believe, and it would take a 
great deal to convince me, that Mr. Danes- 
dale was ever amused at anything in his whole 
life.' 

* Oh, Judith ! Why, he was intensely 
amused at Rhoda and her goose this very 
afternoon.' 

' Was he ? Well, I beg his pardon, and 
yours. In the meantime, don't you think 
mamma will be feeling herseif injured at our 
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long absence ?' said Judith, giving a final 
shake to her garments. 

The two girls, arm-in-arm again, went 
down to the broad, h'ght passage, which, 
however, was beginning to be dusk now, and 
back again into the parlour. Neither of 
them had said, * He comes to see some one,' 
yet the thought had been present in both 
minds. 

* Now,' said Rhoda, as they came into the 
parlour; *draw round the fire, and in the 
twilight teil US the tale of your adventures at 
Irkford. Give a sensational account of the 
meeting at once.' 

Judith essayed to do so, but succeeded ill, 
so ill that Rhoda at last said : 

* Was it enthusiastic ? I can't picture it. 
Was the room as large as the whole inside of 
Yoresett Church ?' 

(Yoresett Church would seat eight hundred 
persons at the most.) 
Judith laughed. 
' I must have told my tale badly indeed, 
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Rhoda. The room held twenty-five thousand 
people.' 

' Oh dear !' said Rhoda, subdued by the 
picture conjured up. * I can t imagine it,' 
she said at last. *One ought to see such 
things, and I never shall. And you went to 
the play ? Oh, how I should like to go to 
the play! What was it calied ? "Diplo- 
macy '' ? That sounds poHtical too. Mr. 
Danesdale says he has been over and over 
again to every theatre in Europa, worth 
speaking of, and he's going to give me an 
account of his experience.' 

* Indeed ! Then I may as well keep my 
one Httle visit quiet. It is sure to fall flat, 
with such prospects as you speak of looming 
in the distance.' 

' Mean thing !* 

* Did uncle seem to enjoy it ?' asked Mrs. 
Conisbrough. 

* He was delighted with the meeting. He 
saw lots of faces that he knew on the plat- 
form, and if he had not been so shy, I am 
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sure some of those gentlemen would have 
given him a hearty welcome. But, of course, 
he wouldn't make any advances to them/ 

* Just like him \ 

* It gave me an odd Sensation,' Judith went 
on, ' to see all those multitudes. We are 
ambitious, you know, Del, you and L' 

' Of libraries ?' suggested Rhoda. 

* But surely it would satisfy any ambition 
to walk on to a platform, and on the instant 
of one's appearance to be cheered madly by 
twenty-five thousand voices, as if they never 
meant to leave off/ 

* Yes, indeed. And did they groan ? I 
have often wondered what groaning on a 
large scale could be like.' 

* Oh yes ! They groaned. It has a most 
extraordinary effect. There's something 
fearful in it. When anyone whom they 
didn't like was mentioned, you know, then 
they hooted and groaned. There was a 
young man near to us whom I watched a 
little. He was Standing close to the end of 
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our bench ; I never saw any face look so 
earnest, or express such an intensity of 
interest. I think his eyes had a great deal 
to do with it. I never saw eyes that gleamed 
like his, nor any face which took such an ex- 
pression of scom and contempt. I am sure 
that young man has a terrible tongue and a 
hot temper/ 

* Dear me! This is thrilling!' said Rhoda, 
holding up avery dilapidatedlinen table napkin, 
which she was supposed to be repairing, and 
then laying it down. * I see now what you 
were interested in. It was the young man, 
not the meeting. Proceed, I implore ypu \ 

* No ; I was interested in him as express- 
ing the opinion of the meeting in a Condensed 
form, as it were. The spirit that I saw in his 
face was the general spirit feit, I am sure. 
And, oddly enough, when the meeting was 
over, he came to my assistance when I had 
got separated from uncle, for there were 
about one hundred and fifty thousand in all.* 

* Tremendous !' remarked Delphine. 
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* E — normous !' cried Rhoda. ' And this 
interesting young man; how many more times 
did you see him ?' 

* Once/ replied Judith, repressing a smile. 

* You did ! This is portentous ! I suppose 
you cried, *' Ha ! Do I behold my doom ? 
Speak, stranger, whence and what art thou ?" 
But where did you see him again ? I am 
interested. Everything's interesting here.' 

*At the theatre/ 

* No ! And did he see you ?' 

* He saw us ; yes, distinctly. I saw him 
in the upper circle pointing us out to ' 

* To his friend, the friend of the hero ? 
What was his friend like ? Anyone in whom 
I could take an interest ?' 

' I really don't know. She was one of the 
prettiest creatures I ever saw in my life, 
despite her vulgarity and affectation/ 

' She ! It was a she P 

* Yes. She was his sweetheart, my dear. 
No one could possibly have mistaken that 
fact/ 
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* Oh-h !' Rhoda groaned. ' How you do 
dash my hopes to the ground ! Upon the 
whole, I think our hero is more interesting 
than yours.' 

* Yours ?' laughed Judith, provokingly. 
^Which? Who? Where? Do teil me 
about him.' 

*You saw our hero this afternoon. Un- 

9 

reasoning jealousy alone makes you try to 
deny it. And he is a gentleman by birth and 
breeding, who lives at home at ease, and is 
not engaged to a vulgär girl whom he takes 
to the Upper circle, not that I know where 
that is, but you mention it so sneeringly that 
I am sure it must be an inferior part of the 
house. No ; I think, taken all in all, Del- 
phine, we prefer our hero to this groaning, 
hooting, gleaming, bad - tempered one of 
Judith*s.' 

Joining in the chorus of laughter, which 
greeted her observations, Rhoda departed, 
saying she had a little cooking to do. 

Judith and Delphine had much to talk 

VOL. I. II 
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about, but Mr. Danesdale's name was not 
mentioned again until late at night, when 
they were both in their respective beds, and 
Judith called from her room to Delphine's, 
which opened into it : 

* By the way, Del, what is Mr. Danes- 
dale's name ? His Christian name by which 
he is known to those who love him best, you 
know.' 

' Randulf,' came sleepily from the other 
room. 

' Randulf' — ^what a queer name !' 

* It might have been better. Good-night, 
dear 1' 

' Good-night. Yes, I remember now, I 
have heard Philippa speak of " Randulf" ' 
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SHE moming broke fine, but with a 
delicate white mist over every- 
thing, swathing Addlebrough hill 
and the other great green felis which shut in 
the dale, and enwrapping the woods which 
filled the hollows and gorges in the said hüls. 
The Misses Conisbrough, surveying the pros- 
pect from the Windows of the breakfast-room, 
decided that it was going to be a glorious 
day, and that they would go out and spend 
the moming at High Gill, where it would be 
sheltered and sunny. 

There was absolutely nothing to prevent 
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them from going out when, and as long as 
they chose. No numerous engagements ; 
no probable callers, or other claims upon 
their time and attention existed, to detain 
them. 

Judith and Delphine and Rhoda Conis- 
brough were girls whose life had its trials. 
Fatherless, brotherless, and very poor, they 
had never known any other existence than 
the one they led now. Mrs. Conisbrough's 
income was of the very slenderest propor- 
tions. She possessed the house she lived 
in ; it had been given by old John Aglionby's 
father to his daughter, Mrs. Conisbrough's 
mother ; and she, as an only child, had in- 
herited it. The years of her married life 
had been passed there, with the clergyman 
her husband. 

Her income was sufficient, by strict 
economy, to maintain herseif and her 
daughters in respectability ; that sad kind 
of respectability which has to be ever on 
the alert to conceal the scantiness of the 
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clothing that is beneath the decent outside 
garment. They had enough of food, enough 
of firing, and a servant to wait upon them 
and keep up appearances before outside 
eyes. 

There, their comforts might almost be 
Said to end. The girls had never known what 
real comfort or plenty meant. What few 
and meagre pretences of luxury they had ever 
known, had come through the hands of their 
greatuncle, whose heiresses they were sup- 
posed to be, but who loved to keep the reins 
of power in his own hand, and make his 
favours appreciated through their very rarity. 
His help had procured them an occasional 
visit to the seaside, an occasional dress for 
some rare and seldom-occurring festivity, an 
unfrequent sudden little expedition like this 
of Judith's to some neighbouring town with 
him. 

It was a pinched, cramped, sordid life, and 
they were one and all girls of mind and 
spirit ; girls who could not vegetate in in- 
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activity without suffering from it, mentally 
and morally. They did suffer. Active brains 
and quick imaginations they all possessed — 
possessed also intellect of no mean order, 
and apparently these things had been given 
them for no other purpose than that they 
might suppress all their promptings. Every- 
where, turn where they would, even in this 
quiet dale at the world's end, there met them 
beauty and pleasures, and opportunities for 
enjoyment, and everywhere and always they 
were confronted by the one grinding answer 
to all wishes of that kind — * There is no 
money/ 

Women like these it is who suffer tortures 
undreamed of by the busy and active, by 
those whose hands are füll, and whose lives 
are running over with occupation ; who may 
use their brains, and turn their talents into 
money, or exercise them in benevolent works. 
Such cannot know the degrading, the souring 
influence of a life of monotonous poverty, of 
grey care, of the pinching and scraping which 
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results in no gain, no profit, which has for 
sole object to hide from inquisitive or indif- 
ferent neighbours the real extent of the 
barrenness of the land. 

They were young yet ; they bad rubbed on 
somehow. Rhoda was still too much a child, 
lived too intensely in the present, and rejoiced 
too much in the mere fact of a life of perfect 
health and perfect ignorance to have suffered 
much so far. But her sisters suffered, and 
suffered the more in knowing that the social 
law was no longer so stringent, which used 
to decree for women in their position, ' Thus 
far and no farther. Thou shalt work, not for 
honourable profit, but to conceal thy inherited 
poverty. Thou shalt wither and die where 
thou art — only thou shalt not come forward, 
nor have thy name spoken, for that is a 
shame/ And, if circumstances did not change, 
Rhoda too would suffer in years to come. 
Mrs. Conisbrough said it was their wretched 
poverty that was at the bottom of it all. It 
was poverty which prevented her from dress- 
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ing her daughters suitably, and taking them 
out into the society they were fitted for. . 

' Had I been able to do that/ she often 
Said, * both Judith and Delphine would marry 
easily. Any one can see that Judith goes 
about like a queen ; and Delphine's face, if 
she had her proper chances, would set a score 
of men raving. Instead of which they are 
wait — waiting here ; seeing no one, doing 
nothing, and their uncle will do nothing to 
help me, though you would think that out 
of sheer self-respect he would wish them 
to make a different appearance in the 
World/ 

Judith, tired of these outbursts, and ashamed 
of hearing them, occasionally remonstrated. 
A more than usually open discussion had 
taken place on the subject only a day or two 
before her departure with her greatuncle for 
Irkford. 

, ' PoHtical meetings,* Mrs. Conisbrough had 
complained, * were not the places where girls 
found husbands. Their uncle could take 
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them to such places just to gratify himself, 
but he obstinately closed his eyes against 
doing anything which was for their real 
good/ 

Judith's Indignation had been roused, and 
she had spoken out, more plainly than was 
her wont, to her mother. 

• I would not take a penny from my uncle, 
mother, to do as you seem to think we ought 
to do. You mean, I suppose, to buy dresses, 
and go to balls and other places for men to 
look at US, and fall in love with us. It is 
disgusting, and, for my part, if he offered me 
the invaluable chance to-morrow, with the 
alternative of never leaving Yoresett again, 
I know which I would choose. But if he 
would give me a hundred pounds now, to do 
as I like with, I would not be here another 
week.' 

*Why, what in the world wculd you do 
with it ?' 

* I should do the only thing that I know of 
as being open to me. As I have never been 
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properly educated, and all my accomplish- 
ments consist of a few songs which I sing 
very badly, no one would take me to teach 
their children. Besides, I can't teach, though 
I can learn as fast as anybody. I should go 
to some large town, such as Irkford or Leeds, 
and go to the principal doctor in it, and teil 
him how much money I had got, and ask him 
whether I could be made into a nurse/ 

* Preposterous !' said Mrs. Conisbrough, 
crossly. 

* It would be hateful, and I should loathe 
it at first. But I am able to do nothing eise, 
and it is not an expensive trade to learn. 
It would earn my bread. I should be of 
some use to someone ; for there must be 
people to do the drudgery of this world, and 
it would be, oh, the whole universe higher 
than selling myself to a man in exchange 
for a home and clothing. Any girl out of 
the Street can do that.* 

' Judith, I forbid you ever to utter such — 
such coarse, horrible expressions again in my 
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Hearing. To speak in that way of marriage 
— the happiest and holiest Institution there is.* 

* If that is what you call marriage, give me 
unholy institutions/ 

* I am too much shocked and grieved to 
say any more/ replied Mrs. Conisbrough, 
really hurt. 

* I am very sorry if you are hurt, mother. 
Unfortunately, Del and I have so very much 
time on our hands, and so little to do with 
it, that we get bitter sometimes, and wish we 
were housemaids.' 

* You little know what you are talking 
about. That murmuring spirit of yours is 
shocking, Judith. I can't really imagine what 
you have to complain of,' said her mother, 
with the sublime inconsistency of a weak- 
willed woman, who is tenacious of no pro- 
position except the one which asserts that 
surely never was mortal vexed as she is 
vexed. *You have a house to live in, 
clothes to Cover you, and food to eat.' 

* So has a well-to-do-farmer*s cow in winter. 
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If I feit like a cow, I should consider myself 
well off, I dare say/ 

* Who Said anything about cows ? You 
always wander so far from the point. Not 
only that, but you have your uncle's money 
to look to. When he dies; you will, every- 
one, be well off, and I shall perhaps have a 
little rest, if Tm not killed with trouble 
before ever he goes — poor, dear old man !* 

The last words came hastily, as an after- 
thought. ' It is best to bow at the name of 
the devil — he can do so much härm/ Mrs. 
Conisbrough had become suddenly desirous 
of counteracting the impression which her 
first remarks might have produced, that she 
cherished hopes of Mr. Aglionby's speedy 
demise, or that she considered him a stingy 
curmudgeon. If any such speeches ever 
penetrated to his ears, the service of all these 
years would assuredly go for nought. 

* I would far rather that uncle would help 
me to make myself well-off,' said Judith. 
' I mean as soon as I get the chance to write 
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to some of the women's rights ladies, and ask 
them to help me; only they will very naturally 
inquire, " What can you do ?'* and I must 
perforce answer, " Nothing, madam." * 

* If ever you do so disgrace yourself, you 
— you will break my heart/ said Mrs. Conis- 
brough, who at the words *women's rights' 
beheld in her mind's eye a woman on a 
platform, dressed in men's clothes, and shout- 
ing at the top of her voice. 

She herseif was one of those women who 
never look at a newspaper, and viewed them 
in the light of useful protectors to white- 
painted pantry shelves, when not ruined for 
that exalted purpose by the stupid persons 
who would cut them, instead of leaving them 
in the original broadsheet. 

But Judith had left the room, far more 
deeply moved and agitated than her mother, 
though the latter bore every outward ap- 
pearance of chagrin. Mrs. Conisbrough was 
left to fume over her troubles. She accused 
her girls of being obstinate, self-opinionated, 
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and unconventional ; she did not know where 
they got that restless spirit from ; in her days 
young people were much more strictly 
brought up, and scarcely ventured to open 
their mouths before their eiders — the fact 
being that her own daughters had never 
been brought up at all. She always allowed 
things to drift as far and as long as she 
could. The girls had grown up, struggled 
up, scrambled up — anything that the reader 
likes. They had never been brought up by 
a hand firm and tender at once ; and this 
fact accounted for some of their defects as 
well as for some of their virtues. Then 
again, though their lives were even more 
secluded, their opportunities fewer, their 
means narrower than hers had been at their 
age ; though they lived at the end of the 
World, in a dale without a railway, their souls 
had received a sprinkling from the spray of 
that huge breaker of the nineteenth Century 
spirit which we call progress. How it had 
reached them it would have been hard to say, 
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but perhaps the very silence and monotony 
of their existence had enabled them to hear 
its thunder as it rolled onwards, 

* In lapses huge, and solemn roar, 
Ever on, without a shore/ 

Certain it was that they had heard it, had been 
baptised with some drops of its potent brine, 
and that thoughts and speculations disturbed 
their minds, which would never have entered 
hers ; that things which to her formed the 
summum bonum of existence, caused them 
no pang by their absence. While she was 
always lamenting their want of money, their 
absence of 'chances,' they cried out that they 
had no work ; nothing to do. She wanted 
them to be marfied ; they wished to have 
employment. The difference of aim and 
opinion was a deep and radical one ; it 
marked a profound dissimilarity in the mental 
constitutions of mother and daughters; it 
was a constant jar, and a breach which 
threatened to grow wider. 

She knew that this morning Judith and 
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Delphine would have a weighty confabulation 
upon certain points which would not be sub- 
mitted to her; that aspects of the Irkford 
visit would be described and dwelt upon, of 
which she would never hear anything. She 
accused her girls in her own mind of reserve 
and secretiveness, oblivious of the fact that she 
never gave an opinion upon their aspirations 
in the matter of work, save to condemn them. 

Mrs. Conisbrough watched them as they 
left the house, and went up the street towards 
the hill in whose recesses High Gill was 
hidden — three as lovely, lissom figures as a 
mother's heart could wish to see. 

She heaved a deep sigh. Her comely 
countenance looked clouded and downcast ; 
and she shook her head. 

* God forgive me !* she thought within her- 
seif ; 'sometimes I really wish he was dead, 
and all safe ! Once in possession we should 
be right, I know. It is all absolutely his, and 
he can leave it as absolutely to us. No one 
could set aside any will that he chose to make. 
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Besides, anything eise, after all this time, and 
after all that he has promised, would be so 
hideously un-natural.' 

She went to her seat by the fire, and to a 
great basket of household linen, every article 
of which required repair, for all the things at 
Yoresett House had been in use for many 
years, and nobody in the establishment had 
much money wherewith to buy new ones. 

The morning droned on, and she sat un- 
disturbed in the breakfast parlour, whose 
Windows looked, not upon the market-place, 
but to the back, over a delightful garden in 
which stood the big apple-tree beneath which 
Mr. Danesdale's dog had sat and watched 
Mrs. Conisbrough's cat ; and beyond that, to 
delicious-looking, rounded, green hills, like 
those which form the background of some of 
Mr. Burne Joness pictures. There were 
autumn woods, too, to be seen — a blaze of 
scarlet and gold, from which the mist had now 
completely cleared away. Deep in one of these 
woods was High Gill, the favourite resort of 
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the girls. They loved to pass a summer after- 
noon or an autumn moming there, listening 
to the luUing roar of the water, and watching 
the rainbows made by the spray. 

Profound silence throughout the old house, 
tili at last there came the sound of horses* 
hoofs along the street outside — ^hoofs which 
paused before her door. 

* It must be Uncle John, I suppose,' she 
thought, and very soon afterwards, he 
walked into the room, saluting her with the 
words : 

' Well, Marion, good-day !' 

' Good-mornirig, uncle 1 How good of you 
to come and see me so soon ! Sit down, and 
have a glass of wine.' 

* No, thank you. I won*t trouble your 
ever-generous hospitality/ said the old man, 
and his smile, as he spoke, was a sinister one, 
bearing a great resemblance to Bernard's 
most malevolent grimace. His rugged eye- 
brows came down in a kind of penthouse 
over his eyes, effectually concealing their ex- 
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pression, save when they caught the light, 
and then there was that in them which was 
not the lambent glow of benevolence. 

The old squire, as Aglionby was calied in 
those parts, was not famed for the sweetness 
of his temper, nor for its certainty. Mrs. 
Conisbrough had experienced, ere now, speci- 
mens of the defectiveness of this temper ; 
but though the men of the Aglionby race 
were not famed for the ingratiating amiability 
of their manners, she thought she had never 
seen her uncle look so uncompromisingly 
vindictive as he did now. She misliked, too, 
the suave and mellifluous accents in which he 
spoke, and which belied the expression in his 
eyes. 

'Well, at least sit down and rest,' she 
urged him. * The girls have all gone out for 
a walk.' 

* Oh, have they ? I hope Judith*s safe 
return satisfied your maternal anxiety.' 

* I was not anxious about her, so long as I 
knew she was with you. She looked wonder- 
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fully brightened up by the little change, It 
was so kind of you to take her !* 

* Humph ! If it doesn't make her dis- 
contented with the home Coming/ 

* Oh, well-regulated minds * 

* Like yours, Marion. I know how admir- 
ably you were brought up. And I am sure 
you have brought up your girls as well as 
ever you were brought up yourself. They 
are truthful, I think. They ought to be, 
with a parson for their father, and such a 
good woman as you for their mother. I am 
sure you have taught them the sinfulness of 
telling lies, haven't you, now ?' 

< Lies * 

' Yes, lies. I always call them what they 
are. ** Falsehoods," " untruths " — such rub- 
bish ; lies is the word for them, and lies I 
call them.' 

' Really, uncle,' she said, with a nervous 
laugh, * one would think you were accusing 
me of telling untruths.' 

Mrs. Conisbrough's tongue seemed to re- 
fuse to form the rougher word. 
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* The last thing in the world, my dear, that 
I should think of. I was just saying that 
you were so well taught the wickedness of 
telling lies, that you would be sure to bring 
up your daughters with a great respect for 
the truth. And then, having yourself been 
a parson's wife — you look surprised, my 
dear/ he added, blandly. * It was your 

remark about well-regulated minds, and a 
humdrum life, which sent my thoughts upon 
this tack. Tm sure you have taught your 
daughters the necessity and beauty of truth- 
fulness.' 

* I hope I have indeed, uncle John. The 
World would be in a bad way without truth- 
fulness, the most indispensable of moral 
virtues, I should call it.* 

'Ha, ha !' he burst out, and there was 
something so absolutely malignant in the tone 
of his laugh, that Mrs. Conisbrough looked 
at him, vaguely alarmed. * You never spoke 
a truer word, my dear. A bad way, indeed 
— a very bad way. All sorts of relations 
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would be getting wrong with one another, 
and all sorts of injustice would reign rampant. 
Did you read the Tichborne case, when 
every one was interested in it ?' 

* No — I never read newspapers/ 

* That s a pity. There are so many in- 
teresting Httle scraps in them, such as ladies 
like. In the first place, of course, there are 
the births, marriages, and deaths, and then, 
for US men, the political news, and the leading 
articies — you women don't care about such 
things, of course. But there are all kinds of 
bits of gossip that women do care for — such 
as long-lost sons turning up again, and all 
that kind of thing. That Tichborne case 
was the case of a man who called himself the 
rightful heir, you know.' 

' Yes, I think — of course I heard a great 
deal about it, though I didn't read it. But, 
you see, we only have a newspaper once a 
week,* she faltered, turning pale, and pressing 
her band against her heart. 

He was remorseless. 
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* It IS just in the weekly papers that they 
cuU together the choicest morseis of that 
kind/ he said, smiling unpleasantly. ' You 
consult your paper next Saturday, and VW 
Warrant that you'll find little bits that will 

interest you.' 

He rose, and grasped his hat as if to go ; 
held out his hand, and when she nervously 
placed her own within it, clutched it in a 
grip of iron, so that her rings cut into her 
flesh, and staring into her face, with intent 
eyes, which seemed to flame with anger, said, 
in a rough, harsh voice : 

* Last Saturday afternoon, I saw my 
grandson. Last Saturday evening, I saw my 
grandson again. Yesterday morning I found 
him, and had a long conversation with him, 
and told him who I was.' 

* Oh — oh !' she cried faintly, and nerveless, 
pale, trembling, she would have sunk back- 
wards into her chair, but that the grip with 
which he held her hand sustained her. 

* He is not at all what I should have 
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expected. He is very poor, and working 
hard at a warehouse, where he has to slave 

for a lot of d d upstart tradesmen, who 

would kick him out of doors if he uttered 
a murmur. That's what he's been doing 
for years, ever since his mother died, and 
before that too. He may have wanted a 
sovereign, many a time, while I have been 
livlng in plenty ? Ah ! it's enough to turn 
one's brain.' 

* Ah ! Loose my band ! Let me go !* 
she almost panted, as with labouring breath, 
and disturbed visage, she tried to get her 
band free. * Uncle, you hurt me !' she at 
last cried petulantly, as if petulance would 
relieve the agony of her overstrained nerves. 

He laughed roughly, as he flung away, 
rather than loosed, her band, and continued 
in the same grimly jocular strain to banter 
her concerning her skeleton in the cupboard. 

She feit in her heart sickening qualms of 
fear, as he burst open the door as it were, 
took the spectre out, and dangled it relent- 
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lessly before her eyes, aghast as they were at 
the unexpected revelation. 

* Fancy what lies those relations of his 
must have told — that mother, you know/ he 
went on. * I always said she was a graceless 
baggage, and she has deceived the lad him- 
self to such an exten t that he won't even 
hear a word in her dispraise. Some people 
are fools, Marion, and some are liars. That's 
just the difference in this world. What a 
fool you must have been, once upon a time, 
to be duped as you were, for a liar you 
couldn't have been.* 

He turned towards the door, when she, 
suddenly springing up, ran after him, seized 
his band, and exclaimed, agony and appre- 
hension, pleading and urgency in her voice : 

* Uncle John, be pitiful, I pray. Remem- 
ber my poor girls ! What are they to do ? 
What will become of us all ? Oh, miserable 
woman that I am, why was I ever born ?' 

* Ah, why ?' he retorted, almost brutally. 
' Being a parson's wife, you ought to know 
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more about that than I do. As for me, Vm 
an old pagan, like a lot of those I knew in 
this dale when we were all young together, 
and if we had no Christian meekness, we 
were free from some Christian vices too — 
lying amongst them. Good-day, my dear.* 

He did not tiirn again, but went away, 
leaving her alone with her fears, her misery, 
and her humiliation. 

' What does he mean ?' she kept repeating, 
beating her hands together, as she paced 
about the room. * What does he mean, and 
what does he intend to do ? Why does he 
not speak out ? It is enough to kill one to 
be kept in this agony of suspense. After all 
these years — after all his promises, and all 
my servitude — no it cannot, cannot be ! no, 
it cannot,' she reiterated, catching her breath. 
* What could I teil him ? Why did he not 
wait, instead of speaking to me in that 
manner, as if he wanted to tear the very 
heart out of my breast. How can any one 
speak, or explain — how can a nervous woman 
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collect herseif, with a man glaring at her 
more Hke a devil than a human being — mad 
with unreasoning rage ! And then they 
talk about women having no self-command ! 
Oh, if I dared, what a tale I could teil about 
men, and their boasted generosity to those 
who are weaker than themselves. I believe 
if I Said what I thought, that I could make 
even a man blush — if that is possible. But 
I must not lose my self-command in this 
way,' she added, suddenly coUecting and 
composing herseif, and seating herseif in 
her rocking-chair she swayed slightly to 
and fro, with clasped hands, and eyes fixed 
on the ground, lost in a painful, terrified 
calculation of chances. 

* I must think, think, think about it,' she 
thought within herseif. * It is that thinking 
and calculating which wears me out more 
than anything eise. Oh !' (as her mind, 
despite the necessity for dwelling on the 
matter in hand, persisently reverted to its 
grief and woes). ' This life is a hard, dreary 
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Business ; and what brutes men are. Hard, 
gasping wretches ! They keep us in slavery. 
They hate to see us free, lest they should 
lose our blind Submission to them ; I know 
they do. If we try to make ourselves free, 
they grind us to powder. Judith and 
Delphine are right, yes, they are perfectly 
right in their principles, but they do not 
know, as I do, what will become of them if 
they carry those principles out. They talk 
about selling themselves, and the degradation 
of trying to please men that they may fall 
in love with them : but when they are as old 
as I am, and have lived through what I 
have, they will know that it is the only way 
for a woman to find a little ease and comfort 
in this World. It is the only thing to do, 
unless they want to be crushed to death for 
defying the universal law.' 

This was the form of reflection into which 
Mrs. Conisbrough's emotions usually crys- 
tallised after they had been deeply stirred, 
as this morning. She spoke as she feit. 
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She loved ease, and hated discomfort, and 
nothing moved her so profoundly as the 
]oss of the first, and as having to endure the 
second. Presently she somewhat calmed 
down, and when the girls came in from 
their stroU, she looked not very different 
from usual, though she was pale and silent. 
She gathered that they had been at the 
Waterfall all the mornlng, and {implied, 
though not expressed) occupied, Judith and 
Delphine in what Rhoda called ' talking 
secrets.' Immediately after dinner, Mrs. 
Conisbrough retired to her own room, saying 
she feit tired, and wanted a rest. She did 
not mention their uncle's visit to the girls, 
who were thus left for the afternoon as well 
as for the mornlng to foUow their own 
devices. 
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gHODA had put on an ancJent straw 
hat and a pair of leather gloves, 
and gone to 'do a little gardening.' 
Judith and Delphine were alone in the 
parlour, 

' Then you'l! go ?' said the latter. 
' I shall go, this very afternoon. We have 
quite decided that it is the best, and there is 
no use in delaying it. He was in a very 
good temper, and, for him, quite gentle all 
the time we were at Irkford. Yes, I shall go.' 
' The sky has turned grey, and it looks as 
if there might be a storm.' 
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* rU put on my old things. I cannot wait/ 
' Well, God speed you, I say. I shall be 

trembling all the time until you return/ 

Judith ran upstairs, and soon returned, 
equipped evidently for a long walk over a 
rough road, in strong boots, her skirt kilted 
conveniently high, and her soft rough hat on 
her head. Delphine came with her to the 
door, looking wistfully at her. 

* Let me go, Judith !' she said suddenly. 
* It is always you who have the disagreeable 
things to do/ 

* You, child ! don't talk nonsense, and 
never fear. I am all right. Good-bye !' 

Delphine kissed her hand after her, and 
watched her down the sloping market-place, 
tili she turned a bend in the road, and was 
lost to view. Judith stepped forward at a 
pace which carried her quickly , over the 
ground. There was nothing bf what is 
popularly known as * masculine ' in her move- 
ments, but they were free, graceful and 
untrammelled : she did not hobble on high 
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heels, nor were her garments tied back in 
such a manner as to impede her every motion. 
Her gown followed the old Danesdale rule 
for what a gown should be — it was not long 
enough to catch the dirt, and it was * Walk- 
ing width and striding sidth,'* as a gown 
should be. The walk she had before her 
was one which required such a gown and 
such a chaussure as she wore. Along a good 
country road, which kept pretty much on the 
level until she arrived at a brown, bleak-look- 
ing village, which had a weatherbeaten ap- 
pearance, a green in the centre, with five old 
horses grazing upon it. Then the road 
became a rough one. Beautiful, no doubt, in 
its varying charm of uphill and downhill, in 
the grand views of the high hüls, and the 
long, bare-backed felis which spread around 
on every side ; with the white sinuous roads 
traced over them ; roads which led over wild 

*^ That is, for Walking, wide enough, and to spare, with 
Space enough to stride in, if necessary, without being 
pulled up Short at each pace. 
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passes, and lonely *commons' to other Valleys 
and dales, remoter even than this one. 
Lovely in spring, in summer; lovely, in a 
way, at every season, but, on this grey 
October afternoon, invested with a certain 
savage melancholy, a bleak desolation un- 
noticed, probably, by most of those who 
lived amidst it, but which had its undoubted 
influenae upon their habits and their cha- 
racters, and which must have stirred an 
artist's heart, and set a poet's brain working 
in lines which he might have made as rough 
and abrupt as he chose, but which, to fuUy 
express the poetry of the scene, must have 
had in them something both of grandeur and 
of grace. 

It was a Strange, forsaken country, füll of 
antique grey villages, which made no pro- 
gress, and most of which appeared gradually 
falling into decay, inhabited by persons many 
of whom had never been even into the 
neighbouring Swaledale. All this district, in 
the early days of English religious dissent, 
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was a stronghold of the people called 
Quakers. Here and there, in unexpected 
places, in archaic-looking little towns, in tiny, 
half-forsaken Hamlets, will be found some 
little Square stone meeting-house, often in- 
capable of holding more than from a dozen to 
twenty persons. There was such a meeting- 
house, though one rather more considerable 
in size, in the brown village through which 
Judith had passed, and in its dreary little yard 
were mouldering the bones of some of these 
Stern old * Friends,' unindicated even by a 
name, with nothing to show them save the 

grass-covered mound beneath which they 
lay. Sturdy spirits, spartan souls they had 
been — spirits of the kind known in their day 
as * God-fearing,' a kind one seldom meets 
with and seldom hears of now. Looking 
round on the present race, one feels indeed 
that they would be hard set to comprehend 
those * God-fearing ' men, or any of their 
works or ways, or to understand the spirit 
that breathed into and animated them. 
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Erhasculate orthodoxy faints away on the 
one hand in incense and altar bouquets of 
hothouse flowers ; on the other, dilutes its 
intellect in the steam of * tea-meetings/ in 
the reek of muffins, and the blasphemous 
familiarity with the Deity of revival hymns ; 
while, opposed to it, rampant secularism 
jeers at the notion of a Deity, and ignorantly 
points the finger at the word 'fear,' being 
apparently unable to comprehend that there 
is a holy awe which is as far removed from 
abject terror as the exalted paganism of 
Marcus Aurelius is removed from its own 
blatant annihilation of what it is pleased to 
call the superstition of a God. Vociferously 
its adherents denounce the God-fearing man 
as a puerile creature, a prey to timid super- 
stition. Neither that orthodoxy, nor this 
heterodoxy would know what to make of the 
Stern, cold religiousness, the unyielding 
righteousness of those ancient * God-fearing * 
men, any more than they could own any- 
thing to be good which lies outside the pale 

13—2 
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of their own dogmatism and their own 
crotchets. * There were giants on the earth 
in those days/ as Judith Conisbrough often 
thought, for she had a high opinion of these 
departed Quaker dalesmen. Where is the 
hero in the ranks either of secularism or 
orthodoxy, who will bring the same con- 
centrated fervour to bear upon his cause ; 
who will suffer all things and endure all 
things, and such things as were suffered and 
endured by those early Methodists and 
Quakers — those * God-fearing/ uncultivated 
rustics ? 

Judith left the village behind her, crossed 
the bridge, and took the road up the hill to 
the left, and now, as ever, though her heart 
was not light to begin with, the glorious 
sweep of country which met her eyes, made 
that heart bound. Ay, it was bonny, she 
often thought ; it was solemn, too, this rare, 
unspoiled dale, this undesecrated temple of 
nature. 

She loved every foot of the road as well 
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as she knew it, and that was by heart ; she 
loved the quaint, bleak shape of barebacked 
Addlebrough, with bis ' scar ' of grey rock 
on the summit. She loved the three or four 
great hüls which brooded over the other side, 
treeless and cold ; and dear to her was the 
little group of very old houses shaded by a 
wood of broad-boughed trees, which hamlet 
went by the name of Counterside. She had 
heard her greatuncle teil how he and his 
sister, her mother's mother, used to go to 
school at a queer little brown house in the 
Said hamlet, trudging with hornbook and 
slate in band from Scar Foot to Counter- 
side, and back again from Counterside to 
Scar Foot. 

Then the road grew lonelier and wilder ; 
the birds chirpfed in the tangled autumn 
hedgerows : a tiny little crested wren hopped 
forth and impudently nodded into Judith's 
face ere it flew away. The Spikes of the 
wild arum, the Mords and ladies' of our 
childhood, gleamed scarlet through the lush 
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grass. The brilliant berries, and sinister 
beauty of the black briony cast thelr charm 
over the hedges of thorn which in spring 
had been a waste of hawthorn blossom. 
The few autumn flowers flourished — the 
yellow hawkweed, the lilac scabious, the blue 
veronica in the ditches. But the chiefest 
and most glorious were the red berries ; 
what is the tale of the number of those 
bushes, plants, and herbs, which die down in 
the autumn in the shape of a scarlet berry ? 
There were the aforesaid * lords and ladies/ 
the aforesaid black briony, and in addition 

to them the Spikes of the honeysuckle, the 
broad, flat tufts left by the wild guelder rose; 
the hips and the haws in their thousands, all 
helping to make the hedgerows a vivid mass 
of colour. 

Judith lingered because she could not do 
otherwise. She was one of those people 
who cannot rush along such a road, without 
pausing or pondering. She feit it a desecra- 
tion, a thankless course too, as if a beggar 
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spurned the hand held out to him, fiUed with 
gold. 

Turning a corner, she suddenly had in 
view on the left, and far below her, a small 
and lovely lake, perhaps a mile in length, 
of an irregulär oval in shape, bordered on 
all sides by the great felis before spoken of, 
and, on its margin in many parts, by trees. 
From the moment in which she came in sight 
of it, her eyes dwelt upon it with an earnest- 
ness that was wistful in its intensity. She 
knew it well, and loved it, every silver foot 
of it, with a deep, inborn love given by the 
inherited tastes of generations of forefathers, 
who had lived and moved and had their 
being by the side of that fair sheet of water, 
in the midst of those pure and elevating 
natural surroundings. For it — this fairy 
lake, this Shennamere, as it was called, an 
old corruption of * Shining Mere ' — and the 
old house at its head, of which she had not 
yet come in sight, were inextricably woven 
in her mind and fancy with all of glad and 
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happy, of bright and pleasant, which her life 
had contained. 

There was no remembrance so far back 
as not to include that of Scar Foot by Shen- 
namere. Infancy, childhood, little girlhood, 
young womanhood, large portions of each of 
these periods had been passed here, and 
passed happily. Influences like these must 
have sunk somewhat into even a light nature, 
and hers was no light one, but deep and 
earnest ; calm on the outside, and unde- 
monstrative, but capable of intensely con- 
centrated feelings — of love and resentment 
keen and enduring, of suflTering and patience 
practically unlimited for that which she feit 
to be worthy, noble, or right : tenacious of 
early impressions which coloured and modi- 
fied all her thoughts and feelings. Should 
she live to be a hundred, should she pass 
through the most varied, distracting ex- 
periences, to the end of her days Judith 
Conisbrough's heart would leap up at the 
sight of this mere, and the name of the 
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beloved old house would be as music in her 
ears. 

For about a mile the road went above the 
lakeside, then down a long, steep Hill, with a 
rough stone wall at one side, and with shady 
trees stretching over it, tili, still turning a 
little to the left, the back of a large house 
came in view ; behind it ran a roaring beck ; 
a small wood of large old trees gave it 
shelter — trees in which the rooks were caw- 
ing hoarsely. 

There was the farmyard to pass through, 
and the farmer's wife to greet ere she came 
to an old stone gateway, and, passing through 
it, found herseif in front of the house. It 
was a long, low, solidly built old house. Over 
the stone archway she had passed through, 
a slab was let in with the initials, J. A., tind 
the date, 1667. John Aglionby of that 
period had built himself this house, but upon 
the remains of an older and a smaller one, 
where his fathers had lived before him. Over 
the doorway was a larger slab, with the same 
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date carved on it, and * Iohn and Ivdith 
Aglionbie, Theire Hovse,' above and below 
lt. 

Judith passed several Windows, and paused 
before the door in the porch, before she went 
in, surveying the prospect. The clouds had 
lifted a little, and one pale, white gleam of 
light stole through them, and slipped adown 
the side of the hill opposite, showing up the 
bare grey houses and stone roofs of the tiny 
village called Stalling Busk, and then slid 
gently on to the lake, and touched it with a 
silver finger, so that even on this dark after- 
noon it was veritably * Shennamere/ 

Raydaleside and the Stake Fell looked 
black and threatening, and the clouds that 
were piled above them seemed big with the 
Coming storm. From where Judith stood, a 
most delightful old-fashioned flower-garden, 
with no pretensions at all to elegance, and 
therefore füll of the greater charm of sin- 
cerity, sloped down almost to the lakeside. 
There was just a paling, a little strip of green 
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field with a path through it, and then, the 
margin of the mere, with a small wooden 
jetty running into it, to which a boat was 
moored, with the name Delphine painted in 
white letters on its grass-green side. Many 
an hour had the two girls passed in it, float- 
ing about the lake, with or without their 
greatuncle. Just now it rocked uneasily ; 
not constantly, but occasionally. The whole 
surface of the lake seemed to sway restlessly. 
It all portended a Coming storm, and as 
Judith looked across the water, there came a 
sound from Raydaleside like some prolonged, 
weird whisper. Storm-portents, all. She 
knew it ; and as the breath of that whisper 
Struck cold upon her face, she turned to the 
door, and with a stränge, unwonted chill 
at her heart, lifted the latch and walked in. 




CHAPTER X. 



'in THE PLOT.' 



pHOUGH large and solidly built, and 
with some pretensions to elegance 
outside at least, the house at Scar 
Foot was in reality planned more llke a large 
farmhouse than anything eise. The door by 
which Judith entered iet her straight Into a 
splendid old Square kitchen or houseplace, 
with flagged floor, warmly carpeted over, 
with msissive beams of oak, and corner cup- 
boards and flat cupboards, walnscoting and 
chair fall of the same material. There were 
solid-looking old oak chairs too, black, and 
polished brilliantly by the friction on their 
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seats and arms, of generations of small 
clothes, hands and elbows. This room was 
furnished comfortably and even handsomely, 
but it was always used by Mr. Aglionby as 
a sort of hall or entrance Chamber. Over 
the way on the right, was another spacious, 
comfortable room, serving as a sort of library, 
for all the books were kept there. Upstairs 
was the large drawing-room, or reception- 
room — * the great parlour ' had been its name 
from time immemorial. The master's own 
favourite den and sanctum, into which no 
person dared to penetrate without first knock- 
ing and being invited to enter, was a much 
smaller room than any of those already 
described, arrived at by passing through the 
houseplace on the left of the entrance. 
This little room was panelled throughout 
with oak. 

Not finding her greatuncle in the house- 
place, where a roaring fire was burning 
cheerily, Judith knocked at the door of the 
sanctum, and a rough voice from within bade 
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her enter. She found the old man there, 
puffing at his * churchwarden/ with his news- 
paper beside him, and his coUey dog, Friend, 
couched at his feet. He looked up as she 
entered, and she saw with surprise that a black 
look darkened visibly over his face. He did 
not speak. 

' Good-afternoon, uncle. I have walked 
over to see you/ 

*Vastly obliged, Tm sure, my dear/ he 
replied, with the urbanity of tone which 
with him portended anything but urbanity 
of temper. 

* We have heard nothing of you since our 
return/ she pursued. 

* I was at your house this morning, any- 
how/ he Said snarlingly. 

* Were you ?' she said, in great astonish- 
ment. * Then didn't you see mother i^' 

' Of course I saw her.' 
' She did not mention your having been. 
How very extraordinary !' 

* Humph !' was the only reply. 
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Judith seated herseif, as she usually did, 
opposite to him, in an oaken elbow-chair, 
and stooping to take Friend's head between 
her two hands, and brushing the hair from 
his eyes, she said : 

* Perhaps she will teil us about it to-night. 
She was tired, and went to lie down after 
dinner, so she doesn't even know that I am 
here. I came early to save the daylighc, 
Do you know, uncle, I think there's going 
to be a Storni. ' 

* It is more than probable that your sur- 
mise is correct,' he rejoined sententiously. 

* Shennamere is restless, and the wind 
comes moaning from off Raydaleside,* she 
went on, keeping to commonplace topics 
before she approached the important one 
which lay near her heart, and which, after 
long and earnest discussion with Delphine, 
they had decided should be broached to-day. 
She was sorry to see that her uncle was not 
in the most auspicious mood for granting 
favours, but she feit it impossible now to 
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tum back with the one she desired, unasked, 
after all her heart-beatings, her doubts and 
difficulties, and hesitations, and — she took 
heart of grace — he never had refused any of 
her rare and few petitions. He might, per- 
haps, have grimaced over them a little, in his 
uncanny way, but in the end they had been 
granted, always. 

*Ay/ her uncle responded to her last re- 
mark ; * whoever thinks that Shennamere is 
always ashine, knows nought of the weather 
in these parts ; and whoever lives at Scar 
Foot should fear neither solitude nor wild 
weather.* 

* Well, you have never feared them, have 
you, uncle ?* 

* What do you know about it ?* he returned 
surlily. 

Judith looking out through the window, 
saw the storm-clouds gathering more thickly. 
She must broach her errand. With her 
heart in her throat, at first, not from fear, to 
which Sensation she was a stranger, but from 
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the tremendous effort of not only overcoming 
her own innate reserve, but of laying siege to 
his also, she said : 

* Uncle, I came to see you this afternoon, 
with a purpose.' 

He looked sharply up, on the alert instantly 
— his eyes gleaming, his face expressive of 
attention. She went on : 

' You have been very good to us girls, 
especially to Delphine and me, and most 
especially to me, all our lives/ 

* Humph !' 

* And I am sure we have returned your 
goodness with the only thing we had to give 
— affection, that is/ 

A peculiar sound, between a sneer and a 
snort, was the answer. 

* I am more than twenty-one years old now 
— nearly twenty-two, indeed/ 

* Thrilling news, I must say !' 

* I am not a very clever person, and I am 
a very ignorant one/ 

* Some grains of truth appear to have pene- 
voL. I. 14 
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trated to your mind, though they have taken 
a long time to get there, if you have only 
found that out now/ 

* But I don't think I am more stupid than 
most people, and when one is young, one can 
always learn.* 

* Do you desire a master for Italian and 
the guitar ?* 

* Not at present/ she repHed composedly, 
but her heart grew heavier as she saw no 
sign of responsiveness, or of sympathy on his 
face ; only a hard, stolid fixity of expression, 
worse almost than laughter. 

' I don't think I should ever care to per- 
form on the guitar/ she proceeded, * though 
I should like to know Italian well enough. 
But I did not come to you with any such 
absurd request. It was a much more serious 
business that brought me here. Uncle, 
mamma has often told us that you are rieh.' 

* The devil she has !' broke discordantly 
from him. 

'And if she had never said so, we have 
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heard it from numbers of other people. And 

mamma has often said that when you died ' 

she hesitated, faltered. 

He removed his pipe from his mouth, and, 
with gleaming eyes, and Ups that had grown 
ominously thin, relieved her from the neces- 
sity of finishing the sentence. 

* You lasses would have my money to cut 
capers with, eh ?' 

* Oh no, no ! But that, as you have no 
one eise to leave it to — we — you, uncle, you 
know what I mean ; and do listen to me. 
You quite misunderstand me. I hope you 
will live for years and years — for twenty 
years to come. Why not ? And I do not 
want your money. I hate to think that 
people point us out as being your heiresses ; 
and when mamma talks about it it makes me 
feel fit to sink into the earth with shame. 
But, uncle, you know — for you cannot help 
knowing — that mamma has not enough 
money for us to live upon. We can starve 
and pinch, and economise upon her income, 

14 — 2 
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but we can't have any comfort upon it, and 
it is terrible. We cannot speak about it to 
strangers — we don't wish to ; but it is none 
the less misery that we live in. And — I am 
so tired of being idle, and so is Delphine : 
we should like to work sixteen hours a day, 
if we could keep ourselves by doing so. And 
if you would give me a hundred pounds now, 
uncle, you should never need to think of 
spending another penny upon me as long as 
we both live, nor of leaving me any money 
when you die ; nor to Delphine either. We 
have a proper plan. We want to work, not 
to waste the money. Oh uncle, dear, you 
know what it has cost me to ask this. Surely 
you won't refuse !' 

The pleading in her voice amounted to 
passion. She laid her hand upon his arm in 
the urgency of her appeal, and looked with an 
intensity of eagerness into his face. 

Mr. Aglionby put down his pipe and rose 
from his chair, his face white with anger, his 
lips and hands trembling. 
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* What ! you are in the plot too, shameless 
girl !' he said, in a fury which, if not loud, was 
none the less dreadful. 

Judith recoiled, her face pale, her eyes 
dilated, and gazed at him as if fasci- 
nated. 

' Your precious mother has bequeathed her 
impudence and her slipperiness to you too, 
eh ?/ A bad lot, those Arkendales, every one 
of them. The men were freebooters, and 
the women no better, and you are like the 
rest of them. You thought to come and 
wheedle something solid out of me before it 
was too late. I know you. I know what it 
is to be an old man with a lot of female 
vultures sitting round him, waiting for him to 
die that they may pick him clean. It seems 
some of them can't even let the breath leave 
his body before beginning their work. But,' 
his voice changed suddenly from raving in a 
broad Yorkshire dialect to the treacherously 
smooth tones of polite conventionality, *though 
I am past seventy-two years of age, my dear, 
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I am not a drivelHng idiot yet, and so you 
may teil your respected mother on your 
return. And ' 

' My mother knows nothing about this/ 
Judith Said, or rather, she tried to say it. 
She was stunned, bewildered by the torrent 
of anger she had drawn upon herseif, and 
utterly at a loss to comprehend his repeated 
references to some * plot,* some * scheme,' of 
which he seemed to accuse her of being cog- 
nisant. 

* Bah !' he vociferated, returning to his 
raging anger, which appeared to have over- 
mastered him completely. And as he spoke 
he hissed out his words in a way which irre- 
sistibly reminded her in the midst of her 
dismay of the Streaming out of boiling water. 
And they feil too upon her head with the 
same sealding effect. 

She stood still, while he raged on with 
wild words and wilder accusations ; nothing 
being clear in them, save that she and all 
belonging to her had played a part to cheat 
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and fleece him, and to * oust the poor lad 
from his rights/ all of which accusations were 
as mysterious^to her mind as they were out- 
rageous to her dignity. She had forgotten 
by now the errand on which she had come, 
while her mind, in painful bewilderment, 
sought to assign some reason for this fit of 
frantic anger. 

The accusations and the epithets he 
used at last roused her indignation beyond 
control. Raising her head, she fixed her 
clear eyes unblenchingly upon his face, 
and Standing proudly upright, began in a 
louder, clearer voice : 

* Uncle, listen to— — ' 

* Begone f he almost shouted, with a 
stamp of his foot, and turning upon her with 
eyes that scintillated with fury ; * and may 
you never darken my doors again.' 

She paused a moment, for her mind refused 
altogether to comprehend his words. Then 
as some understanding of what he had said 
began to dawn upon her, she turned to 
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the door, saying, in an almost toneless 
voice : 

'Good-bye, uncle. You arcnot yourself. 
You are making a dreadful mistake. Some 
day you will repent it.' 





CHAPTER XI. 



A THORNY PATH. 



gHE closed the door after her, and 
passed through the large house- 
place, füll of a ruddy, dancing light 
and a cheering warmth, out at the open door, 
into the drear October twilight. The lake 
was rougher now, and its livid surface was 
covered wlth flashing specks of foam. The 
weird whisper from Raydaleside had grown 
into a long shrill shriek — a prolonged storm- 
cry. All eise was deathly still. Mechani- 
cally, as she passed the windows of the old 
house, she glanced towards them, and saw 
that ruddy light, that cheering warmth 
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within. Her heart was nigh to bursting. 
She feit bewildered, battered down by what 
had taken place. It was all so incredible, so 
inexplicable — that she had been thrust out, 
desired never to darken those doors again, 
called by opprobrious names, there — within 
those beloved walls, beneath that happy roof ! 
It was like a mortal blow. Still stunned by 
this stroke, she passed almost automatically 
out of the garden, under the old archway, 
through the farmyard, without returning, or 
even hearing the greeting of the herd, who 
Said : 

* Good-naat, Miss Judath. There's a storm 
on the rooad/ 

She was tongue-tied, dumb, powerless to 
speak. Out in the shady road again, with 
the dusk fast falling, with that long * dree,* 
desolate way before her, and with such a 
result to report to Delphine ! She walked 
mechanically onwards, perhaps half a mile, 
while confusion reigned in her mind. Then 
the whole affair seemed suddenly to Start 
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before her eyes in an almost lurid light. She 
had descended so low as to ask for money, 
and she had been spurned and cast out — and 
that by one whom she had tnily loved and 
honoured all her life, despite his rugged 
nature, which ruggedness she had weakly 
fancied to be but the outward mask of a great 
tenderness common to rugged natures. She 
had always thought there was sympathy be- 
tween his nature and hers, for her innate 
reserve was as great as his own ; the effort 
to overcome it had always been like a physi- 
cal pang, and in the bitterer and more de- 
sponding moments through which she had 
often passed, she too had feit repeatedly as if 
she could be rough, could use harsh words, 
and could gird savagely at those who worried 
her with their stupidity. She had made a 
great mistake. The ruggedness concealed 
no deep wells of tenderness, but a harsh, 
hard, yes, a brutal nature. 

It was nothing short of brutality to which 
he had treated her this afternoon. What 
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trembling hopes she and Delphine had built 
upon this poor little chance ; the possible 
result of so tremendous an effort. How they 
had planned a course of work, of economy 
and saving, and patient waiting. They had 
come to the solemn conclusion that their 
present life was wrong and degrading, or at 
least, that it was wrong and degrading to 
make no effort to escape from it. They did 
not believe it was what they had been born 
for. Delphine had been much moved by 
Judith's account of how, while she was at 
Irkford, a girl had been pointed out to her, 
at a picture exhibition, as a young artist of 
promise, who painted portraits and got forty 
guineas apiece for them. 

* That would be the height of happiness to 
me,' Delphine had said, tears in her eyes. 
* I could paint portraits to earn money to do 
greater things. Ah, what a happy girl 1 I 
wonder if she knows how happy she is.' 

Their plan had been for Judith to secure 
their uncle's assistance, and go to Irkford, 
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and, failing other things, adopt the nursing of 
which she had spoken to her mother ; to look 
out all the time with a view to finding some 
employment for Delphine, which, they were 
both convinced, was to be had, however 
humble. This was their scheme, and had 
it succeeded, they would have rejoiced more 
than if they had suddenly inherited fortunes 
twice as large as their uncle could leave them, 
and which their mother was always craving 
for them. 

If it had succeeded ! How quickly would 
that road have been traversed, and how high 
would Judith's heart have beaten ! 

But it had not succeeded. 

Her thoughts suddenly fiew off to what 
was left — to the prospect before them of a 
whole lifetime of this pinching and scraping 
and starving, and saving sixpences, tili they 
grew old, and friends had disappeared, and 
joys were past, and death longed for. The 
effort to change these grinding circumstances 
had failed ; that which remained was almost 
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too fearful to think of. It takes a great deal 
to chill the blood and dismay the heart of 
two-and-twenty, healthy, resolute, and un- 
troubled by morbid fancies ; but Judith 
Conisbrough feit her blood cold, and her 
heart as wax at the prospect before her. 
Nothing gained, and all the few privileges 
they had ever had, irretrievably lost. 

An indescribable weariness palsied her 
limbs, a despondency which amounted to 
despair laid its cold hand upon her heart. 
The storm-wind came whistling over the 
desolate felis, the lake beneath her looked like 
a sheet of lead. Where was now its shining } 
Where the glory and the dream which had 
sustained her on her way to Scar Foot an 
hour ago ? 

Straight before her the bleak, cold mass of 
Addlebrough rose, and looked like a monstrous 
barrier which she could not pass — looked like 
the embodiment of her poverty, her circum- 
stances, her doom. In the dusk her foot 
Struck against a large loose stone. She 
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stumbled, but recovered herseif, sat down on 
a rough log by the roadside, and covered her 
eyes with her hands, as if trying to shut out 
all which confronted her — all which had 
once been so dear and warm, and was now 
so cold and cruel. 

No tears would come. 

Her eyes burnt ; her brain was filled with 
the remembrance of that irate old man, 
towering over her, pouring upon her angry 
rebukes for some crime of whose nature she 
had not the least idea, uttering words of 
abuse and condemnation. Thrills, hot thrills 
of passionate Indignation, and cold ones of 
chill dismay shook her one after the other. 
Now she feit as if she must go back and 
beard the old man in his anger, and teil him 
how wicked he was: that he maligned her, 
and that she defied him ; and again, she feit 
as if she must remain there where she was 
for the rest of the night, too out of heart to 
rise, or move another step. 

The last consideration had grown upper- 
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most, and had at last forced from her a deep, 
tearless sob, which gave her no relief, and 
only seemed to set her heart in wilder agita- 
tion. No outside sound roused her, or would 
have roused her, less than that which she 
now heard — her own name. 

* Miss — Miss C — Conisbrough !' came in 
accents of surprise. 

Judith Started violently, crimsoning with 
shame ; the instincts of pride, reticence, 
reserve, impelling her instantly to subdue 
and conceal every sign of emotion. But 
they came too late. Randulf Danesdale had 
seen her. It was he who reined up his horse 
close beside her ; his face, wondering and 
shocked, which looked from his elevation 
down upon her, as she gave a startled glance 
upwards. 

He was alone, apparently, save for his dog. 
Air and exercise had a little flushed his 
usually pale face ; surprise gave it animation, 
and lent expression to his eyes. He looked, 
as she could not help seeing, very handsome, 
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very manly, veiy well. Horse and rider 
were on -the best of terms, and they formed 
a goodly pair. 

He had spoken her name half inquiringl/, 
as if he doubted the evidence of his own 
eyes. But when she suddenly uncovered her 
face, and looked up at him, and he saW that 
it was indeed she, he backed his horse a step, 
and bowed. 

She had risen in an instant, but she could 
not entirely recover her presence of mind in 
the same Space of time. 

* I — Mr. Danesdale !' 

* Good-evening — I fear I startled you,' he 
replied, and his presence of mind had not for 
a moment deserted him. 

He had waited for her to speak, that he 
might know what line to take, and he followed 
it up at once. 

* I must have been sitting there without 
calculating the time, for I don*t possess a 
watch,' she said, with a faltering attempt at a 
laugh. 

VOL. I. 15 
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He smiled in answer, and dismounted. 

*That is quite evident/ he said, Holding 
out his hand. * Are you thinking of Walking 
back to Yoresett ?' 

* Certainly I am ; having no other mode of 
conveyance, I must either do so or remain 
where I am/ 

Judith had recovered her out ward self- 
possession, but her answers were curt, and 
there was bitterness in her voice, and the 
mental agony which she was obliged to sup- 
press forced from her certain tones and 
expressions which were unlike her usual 
ones. 

* Then/ said he, * since I have been fortu- 
nate enough to overtake you ' (with as much 
gravity as if he had overtaken her Walking 
at the rate of three miles an hour), * allow me 
to have the honour of escorting you home. 
I of course have to pass through Yoresett on 
my way to Danesdale Castle/ 

' I cannot think of detaining you. Pray 
ride on/ said Judith, who, however, had 
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begun to move onwards, while he, slipping 
the bridle over his arm, paced beside her, 
and his horse, his friend, foUowed him. 

* I shall enjoy the walk. I rode as far as 
Ilawes, indeed beyond it, this morning, to 
have lunch with the Sparthwaites. Do you 
know the Sparthwaites ?* 

* By name, of course. Not personally — at 
least, I only just know them to speak to/ 

* But your uncle, Mr. Aglionby ' 

* Oh, Mr. Aglionby is on terms of friend- 
ship with many people whom we don*t know 
at all. When my father was living, he was 
incumbent of Yoresett, and he and my 
mother of course visited with all these 
people. Since his death, my mother has 
been unable to visit anywhere. She cannot 
afford it.' 

* I beg your pardon ' began Randulf. 

* Not at all,' she answered, in the same 
quick, spasmodic way, as if she spoke in the 
intervals of some physical anguish. * I only 
think it foolish to pretend that there are 

15—2 
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reasons for not visiting people which are not 
the real reasons, and concealing the real one 
which Covers all the others, and is simply — 
poverty,' said Judith, distinctly. 

It was not her wont to speak in this way, 
to flaunt her poverty, as it were, in the face 
of one better off than herseif. But she was 
not her usual seif at this moment. What 
she had just gone through seemed to have 
branded the consciousness of her misfortunes 
so deeply into her heart, with so burning and 
indelible a stamp that it would be long before 
she would be able to give her undivided 
attention to anything eise. 

A week ago she would have recoiled with 
horror from the idea of thus hardly and 
nakedly stating the truth of their position to 
young Danesdale ; she would have feit it an 
act of disloyalty to the hardships of her 
mother, an unwomanly self-assertion on her 
own part. Now she scarcely gave a thought 
to what she said on the subject, or if she did, 
it took the shape of a kind of contempt for 
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her own condition, a sort of *what does it 
matter ? He knows perfectly well that we 
are half-starved wretches — why should he 
not hear it, and learn that he had better 
go away and leave us to our natural 
obscurity ?' 

But for one slight circumstance, Judith 
would almost have supposed that Randulf 
had really forgotten, or not noticed, the 
Strange position in which he had found her, 
' crying in a hedge/ as she scornfully said to 
herseif. That circumstance was, that he 
neither drawled nor stammered in his speech, 
but spoke with a quick alertness unlike any- 
thing she had imagined him capable of 
assuming. This convinced her that he was 
turning the case over in his mind, and 
wondering very much what to think of it. 

She knew nothing of his character. Of 
course he was a gentleman by birth and 
breeding. Was he a gentleman, nay, more, 
a man in mind and conduct ? Would he be 
likely to receive a confidence from her as a 
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sacred thing, or would he be capable of treat- 
ing it lightly and perhaps laughing over it 
with his friends ? She knew nothing about 
him which could enable her to give even a 
conjecture on the subject. But the confi- 
dence must be made, the favour asked. 

* Mr. Danesdale/ she said abruptly, after 
they had walked on for some little time, 
and saw the village of Bainbeck below them, 
and the lights of Yoresett gleaming in the 
distance, and when she feit that the time for 
speaking was not long. 

*Yes, Miss Conisbrough/ 

* You must have feit surprised when you 
saw me this afternoon ?* 

* Must I ?^ 

' Were you not ? Pray do not deny it. I 
am sure you were.' 

' Since you speak in that way of it, I was 
more than surprised. I was shocked and 
pained.* 

* Poor relations are very troublesome some- 
times. I had been troublesome to my uncle 
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this afternoon, and had got well snubbed 
— more than snubbed — insulted, for my 
pains.' 

* The old r — rascal !* observed Randulf, 
and Judith almost smiled at the naive way in 
which he revealed how readily he had 
associated the cause of her trouble with Mr. 
Aglionby. 

* I left his house in indignation. I cannot 
of course teil you what had happened, nor 
can you have any concern to know it. I was 
thinking about it. I shall never be able to 
teil it to anyone but my sister Delphine, for 
it concerns us alone, so, as you have accident- 
ally Seen that something was wrong, would 
you mind, please — not mentioning — you can 
understand that I do not wish anyone to hear 
of it.* 

' It is natural on your part to ask it,* said 
he, * but I assure you it was unnecessary, so 
far as I am concerned. But I give you my 
Word, as a gentleman, that whoever may 
hear of the circumstance will not hear of it 
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from me. Pray regard it, so far as I am con- 
cerned, as if it had not happened/ 

He spoke with a grave earnestness which 
pleased Judith extremely, and sent a glow of 
com fort to her chill heart. The earnestness 
sat well on the handsome young face. Look- 
ing up, as she thanked him for his promise, 
she thought how young he did look, and 
happy. She herseif feit so old — so incalcul- 
ably old this afternoon. 

* I thank you sincerely,' was all she said. 

* The s — storm's close at hand/ observed 
he the next moment, displaying once more 
the füll beauty of his drawl and his hesitation, 
* I shall be in for a drenching, in more ways 
than one/ 

* As how ?' she asked, in a tone almost 
like her usual one. 

* From the rain before I get to Danesdale 
Castle, and from my sister s looks when I 
walk in late for dinner, and take my place 
beside the lady whom I ought to have been 
in time to hand in.' 
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* Oh, and it will be my fault !' 

* It will. That is a fact beyond dispute. 
But they never wait for me, and I shall have 
the pleasure of mystifying them and seeing 
their curiosity run riot. That is what I 
enjoy. D — don't distress yourself.* 

They were passing the market-cross in 
Yoresett. Judith was opposite her mother s 
door. She shook hands with Randulf, thanked 
him for his escort and wished him well home 
before the storm broke. 

* Thank you, and if I may presume to 
offer you a little ad vice, Miss Conisbrough, 
don't bother yourself about your wicked 
uncle.' 

She smiled faintly, bowed her head ; he 
waved his hand, sprang upon his horse, and 
they parted. 

•5:- ^ % ^k ^ 

With her heart low again, she knocked at 

the door. Insensibly to her perceptions — 

for she had been so absorbed, first in her 

own emotion, and afterwards in her conver- 
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sation with Mr. Danesdale, that she had 
noticed nothing eise — the storm had in- 
creased. The wind was alternately wailing a 
dirge, and booming threats across the felis 
to the town. There would be floods of rain 
to-night, and to-morrow Swale and Yore 
would be thundering in flood through their 
Valleys, fed by a hundred swoUen becks from 
the hillsides. As the door was opened to 
her, the first cold splash of rain feil upon her 
face. The storm was from the north-west- 
It was well that all who had homes to go to 
should seek them while the tempest lasted. 

It was Rhoda who had opened the 
door. 

* Judith !* she exclaimed. * Mamma and I 
both Said you would be kept all night at 
Scar Foot. It was only that bird of ill omen 
— that croaker, Delphine, who said you . 
would not. Are you wet .'^' 

' A little, I belle ve,' replied Judith, anxious 
for an excuse not to go into the parlour im- 
mediately. * Oh, there^s my candle, I see ; 
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ril go straight upstairs. I wish you'd teil 
Del to come and help me a minute/ 

Mrs. Conisbrough always resented the 
tendency to *talk secrets.' Rhodahad rather 
a respect for it — besides, when her eiders 
were engaged in that pastime, their eyes 
were not so open to her defects. She 
alertly answered, * Yes, to be sure,' and ran 
back into the parlour, while Judith toiled 
slowly up the stairs, and along the bare, 
hollow-sounding passage. She entered her 
own bedroom, placed the candle upon the 
dressing-table, and paused. She puUed off 
her gloves, threw them down, and then stood 
still, looking lonely and desolate, tili a light, 
flying foot sounded along the passage ; even 
at that gentle rush her face did not lighten. 
Then Delphine's lovely face and willowy 
form came floating in, graceful, even in her 
haste. 

' Judith ?* There was inquiry, suspense in 
her tone. 

* Oh, Delphine !' Bursting into a fit of 
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passionate weeping, she feil upon her sister's 
neck and cried as if her heart would break. 

* Was it of no use ?' asked the younger 
girl at last, softly caressing her as she spoke. 

' Worse than no use ! He not only refused, 
he insulted me ; he spoke abusively, talked 
about ** plots " and " schemes " and things I 
could not understand. And at last he got 
into a fury, and he — oh, Delphine, Delphine 
— he bade me be gone. He turned me out — 
from Scar Foot — froni my dear old place 
that I loved soi Oh, I think my heart will 
break \ 

* He must be mad — the horrid old monster!' 
cried Delphine distinctly, her figure spring- 
ing erect, even under the bürden of her 
sister's form, and her tones ringing through 
the room. * He has not the right to treat 
you, or any of us, in that way. Let him do 
without US ! Let him try how he likes 
living alone in his den, and getting more and 
more ill-tempered every day, tili he frightens 
the whole country-side away from him. I 
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will never go near him again, of my own free 
will ; but if ever I meet him, I will teil him 
what I think of him — oh, I will ! Cheer up, 
Judith! Keep a good heart. We will not 
be beaten by a tyrant like him. Depend 
upon it, it was the idea of our wanting to be 
free, and wanting him to set us free, of all 
people, that made him so wild. Don't cry 
more, now. We must go down to tea. 
Mother seems a little out of sorts just now, 
too. We will talk it over to-night. Come, 
my poor dear ! Let us take off your things. 
How tired she must be!* she added, caressingly. 
' After Walking alone, all along that dreadful 
road, and in such weather. It wasn't fit to 
turn out a dog. Why, it must have been 
dark before you got to Counterside, Ju ! You 
would wish for old Abel and his fog-horn. 
How did you grope your way along the road ?' 
* That reminds me,* said Judith suddenly, 
while a deep blush spread over her face and 
neck. * I wasn*t alone, except for about half 
a mile from Scar Foot.* 
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' Not alone ? Did Toby from the farm 
bring you with bis lantern ?' 

* I never saw Toby. It was Mr. Danes- 
dale * 

* Mr. Danesdale P 

* Yes. And the worst is, he found me 
sitting in a hedge, like a tramp who can walk 
no farther, groaning, with my face in my 
hands.* 

' Oh, Judith ! How terrible F 

* He got off bis horse and walked with me 
to Yoresett. He is probably now riding for 
dear life, to be as nearly in time for dinner as 
he can.* 

* Well, we must go down now/ said 
Delphine, very quietly. * You must teil me 
about that afterwards. There's Rhoda call- 
ing out that tea is ready.' 

Arm-in-arm they went downstairs into the 
warm, lighted parlour, which, despite its 
shabby furniture, looked very comfortable 
and homelike, with the tea-table spread, and 
the urn singing, and the old-fashioned crystal 
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glass füll of gracefully arranged yellow- 
berried holly and glossy ivy leaves. 

Mrs. Conisbrough did not inquire any- 
thing respecting the reception her eldest 
daughter had met with from her uncle. She 
cast a wavering suspicious glance towards 
Judith, as the girls came in, which glance 
presently grew more reassured, but neither 
cheerful nor inquiring. In her own mind 
she was thinking, * What has he said to her ? 
How far has he gone ?' Judith met her 
mother's look in her usual manner, and spoke 
to her with her usual cordiality. Mrs. 
Conisbrough heaved a sigh of relief, but 
dared not proceed to questions of any kind. 

When the meal was over they all sat still 
in the same room, some of them working, 
some of them reading. Their störe of books 
was small, but they were occasionally able to 
borrow a few from a certain Mrs. Malleson, 
their one and only intimate friend, whose 
husband was rector of the great parish of 
Stanniforth, which comprised Yoresett and 
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many other places. The doctor of the dis- 
trict, who also lived some distance away, and 
who was a kindly-natured man, would oc- 
casionally remember * those poor Miss 
Conisbroughs,* and would put a volume or 
two in his greatcoat-pocket for their benefit 
Judith was making a pretence of reading one 
of these volumes now. Delphine sat at the 
old piano, and touched a chord now and then, 
and sang a phrase once and again. Rhoda 
was embroidering. Mrs. Connisbrough held 
a book in her hands, which she was not 
reading any more than Judith was reading 
hers. 

Meantime, without, the storm had in- 
creased. Judith had heard the first threaten- 
ings of the wind which was now one con- 
tinuous roar. The rain, in spasms, lashed 
the panes furiously. Yoresett House could 
stand a good deal of that kind of thing. 
No tempest ever shook it, though it might, 
as it did to-night, make wild work with the 
nerves of some of those who dwelt there. 
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Suddenly Rhoda raised her dusky head ; 
her glowing brünette face was all Hstening ; 
she held up a warning finger to Delphine to 
pause in her playing. 

' Don t you hear wheels ?* she said in a 
low voice ; such as befitted the solemnity of 
the occasion. 

They all listened ; yes, wheels were dis- 
tinctly audible, quickly moving, and a horse*s 
hoofs, as it came down the street. Quick as 
thought Rhoda had bounded to the window, 
lifted the white linen blind, and pulled it 
over her head, in a frenzy of aroused curi- 
osity. 

Just opposite the house stood the only 
public illumination possessed by Yoresett — a 
lantern, which threw out melancholy rays, 
and cast a flickering light upon the objects 
around. It burned in a wavering, uncanny 
manner, in the furious gusts to-night, but 
Rhoda's eyes were keen ; emerging presently 
from her retirement, she found three pairs of 
eyes gazing inquiringly at her. 

VOL. I. 16 
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* Would you cver believe it \ she cried. 
* It's old Mr. Whaley s dogcart, with the 
white mare, and he ts in it.' 

* Old Mr. Whaley * was the family lawyer 
of the Aglionby clan, and had been so for 
forty years. 

' Nonsense, my dear child !' protested her 
sisters. * It is some belated traveller, and 
the flickering Hght has deceived you,' 

* I teil you, it was old Mr. Whaley. Don*t 
I know his mare Lucy as well as I know my 
own name ? He was sitting muffled up, and 
crouching together, and his man was driving. 
Will you teil me I don't know Peter Metcalfe 
and his red beard ? and they were driving 
towards the road to Bainbeck.' 

' It is Strange,* said Delphine, 
Rhoda, going back towards her place, 
looked at her mother. 

* Mamma s ill !* she cried, springing to her 
side. 

* No, no ! It's nothing. I have not feit 
very well all day. Leave me alone, children ; 
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it will pass off. Old Mr. Whaley, on the 
road to Bainbeck, did you say, Rhoda ? 
Then he must be going to see your 
uncle.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DANESDALE CASTLE. 

gANDULF DANESDALE, after 
taking leave of Miss Conisbrough, 
sprang upon his horse a^ain, puUed 
his collar up about his ears, rammed his cap 
well on to his head, called to his dog, and 
rode on in the teeth of the wind, towards his 
home. Soon the storm burst over him in füll 
fury, and he was properly drenched before 
arriving at Danesdale Castle. During his 
ride thither he constandy gave vent to the 
exciamation, ' Inc-credible!' which might have 
reference to the weather, he being as yet 
somewhat inexperienced in the matter of 
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storms as they rage in Yorkshire dales. 
More probably it was caused by some train 
of thought. Be that as it may, the excla- 
mation was oft reiterated. At last, after a 
long, rough ride along country roads un- 
cheered hy lamps, he ascended the hill going 
to Danesdale Castle, and rode into the court- 
yard where the stables and kenneis were, de- 
livered his horse over to his groom, and 
sauntered towards the house. 

* Are they dining, Thompson ?' he inquired 
of a solemn-looking butler whom he met as 
he passed through the hall. 

* They are dining, sir,' was the respectful 
reply, and Randulfs visage wore an expres- 
sion of woe and gravity impossible to describe ; 
yet an impartial observer must have come to 
the conclusion that Thompson and his young 
master were enjoying an excellent joke to- 
gether. 

* If Sir Gabriel should ask, say I am in, 
and will join them in five minutes,* said 
Randulf, going upstairs* During his dressing 
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he again gave vent to the exclamation, * Inc- 
credible/ and this time it may reasonably be 
supposed to have referred to the extreme 
celerity with which he made his toilette. 

When he had ridden into the courtyard ten 
minutes ago, he had looked animated, inte- 
rested, and interesting, as he perfectly sat his 
perfect horse. There had been vigour and 
alertness in his movements, and a look of 
purpose and life in his eyes. That look had 
been upon his face from the moment in which 
he had reined up his horse by the roadside, 
and Seen Judith Conisbrough's eyes looking 
up at him. When he came into the dining- 
room, and the assembled Company turned 
their eyes upon him with a füll stare of sur- 
prise or inspection, or both, and his father 
pretended to look displeased, and his sister 
looked so in stern reality, he looked tired, 
languid, indifferent — more than indifferent, 
bored to death, 

Sir Gabriel looked as if he would have 
spoken to him, but Randulfs place was at 
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the other end of the table, nearer his sister, 
Miss Philippa Danesdale. Me dropped into 
the vacant chair left for him by the side of 
a lady who looked out of temper ; a lady with 
considerable claims to good looks, in the con- 
fident, unabashed style of beauty ; a lady, 
ftnally, whose toilette bore evidence of having 
cost a great deal of money. She was Miss 
Anna Dunlop, Miss Danesdale's dearest friend, 
and Randulf had had to take her in to din- 
ner every day since his return home. 

Glancing around, he uttered a kind of 
general apology, including Miss Dunlop in it 
with a slight bow, and then he looked wist- 
fully round the table. 

* You appear to be looking for something, 
Mr. Danesdale/ observed Miss Dunlop, her 
corrugated brow becoming more placid. 

* Only for the s — soup. I am absolutely 
starving,' was the reply, in a tone of weari- 
ness which hardly rose above a whisper. 

' If you will be so late, Randulf/ said his 
sister in the low voice she always used, * you 
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must expect to have to wait, a minute or two 
at any rate, for your dinner. The servants 
are not omnipotent/ 

* I hope not, indeed !* he said. * If they 
were, where would you be ? Where should I 
be ? Where should we all be ?" 

* You snap up people's remarks in the most 
unkind manner,' expostulated Miss Dunlop 
on Philippa's behalf. * Your sister only meant 
to calm your impatience, and you misconstrue 
her remark, and call up a number of the most 
dreadful Images to one s mind.' 

* Dreadful Images. Isn t there a song ? 
Oh no, engines ; that's It — not Images. " See 
the dreadful engines of eternal war.** Do 
you know It .^* 

* I never heard It. I belleve you are 
making It up,* sald Miss Dunlop, reproach- 
fuUy. 

*Ah; it's old. It used to be sung long 
before your time — when I was a boy. In fact,' 
he returned, with a gravity so profound as to 
be almost oppressive. 
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Miss Dunlop paused a moment, and then 
decided to laugh, which she did in a some- 
what falsetto tone, eliciting no responsive 
smile from him. A dismal idea that Randulf 
was a sarcastic young man began to distil its 
banefui poison through her mind. What did 
he mean by so pointedly saying, * It used to 
be sung when I was a boy ' ? 

* Did the Sparthwaites keep you so late, 
Randulf ?' asked his sister ; but he did not 
hear her, or appeared not to do so. 

Miss Danesdale was a plump, red-haired 
woman, no longer young. It was said by 
some ofthose friends of her youth whom she, 
like others, found somewhat inconvenient 
when that youth had fled, that she was forty. 
This, howevef, was supposed by those who 
knew her to be a slight exaggeration. She 
sat very upright, always held her Shoulders 
back, and her head elevated, nor did she 
stoop it, even in the act of eating and drink- 
ing. She always spoke in an exceedingly 
low voice, which only a great emergency or 
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extreme Irritation ever caused her to raise ; 
indeed it is useless to deny the fact, Miss 
Danesdale, from what cause soever, muttered, 
with what results, on the tempers of herseif 
and of those who had to interpret her mutters 
or be constantly asking for a repetition of 
them, may be more easily imagined than 
described. Her brother, who had seen little 
of her until this last final home-coming, con- 
sidered the habit to be one of the most trying 
and exasperating weapons in the armoury of 
a trying and exasperating woman. 

Miss Danesdale had every inten tion of 
behaving very well to her brother, and of 
making him welcome, and being very kind to 
him ; but the manner in which she displayed 
her goodwill took a didactic, *even a dicta- 
torial form, which failed to recommend itself 
to the young man. If it were not sure to be 
taken for feminine ill-will towards the nobler 
and larger-minded sex, the present writer 

would feel obliged to hint that Randulf 
Danesdale feit spiteful towards his esteemed 
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sister, and that occasionally he acted as he 
feit. In any case, he appeared on the 
present occasion not to hear her, and in 
exactly the same voice and words, she re- 
peated her question, looking at him as he 
gazed wearily at the pattern of his now 
empty soup-plate. 

* Did the Sparthwaites keep you so late, 
Randulf ?' 

He looked up with a vague, dreaming ex- 
pression. 

* A — ! Did some one speak to me ?* 
Extreme Irritation now came into play. 

Miss Danesdale raised her voice, and in a far 
from pleasant tone, cried : 

* Did the Sparthwaites keep you so late ?* 

* I have come straight here from the 
Sparthwaites,' he replied, mournfuUy accept- 
ing the fish which was offered to him. 

* Whom did you meet there ?' she asked. 
Anyone who could have performed the 

feat of looking under Randulfs wearily- 
drooped eyelids into his eyes, would have 
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been rewarded with the vision of a most 
imcanny-looking sprite, which suddenly came 
floating and whirling up from some dark well 
of wickedness deep down in a perverted 
masculine nature. When he raised his eye- 
lids, the sprite had discreetly drawn a veil 
between itself and the audience. None the 
less did it prompt the reply : 

' Oh, a 1 — ^lot of people. I sat next an 
awfully good-looking woman, whom I ad- 
mired. One of those big, black women, like 
a rocking-horse. Ch — champed the bit just 
like a rocking-horse too, and pranced like 
one. She said ' 

There were accents in Randulfs voice 
which called a smile to the faces of some of 
the Company, who had begun to listen to his 
tale. Miss Danesdale exclaimed almost 
vivaciously : 

' Why, you must mean Mrs. Pr ' 

* Don*t teil me before Tve finished. I 
don't know her name. Her husband had 
been ill, it seemed, and she had been nursin^ 
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him, and they pitied her because of it ; and 
she Said, **Oh, I have nursed him before 
now. I held him in my arms when he was 
a b— baby." ' 

* Randulf r 

* I was h — horror-struck ; and I suppose I 
showed it, for she suddenly gave a wild 
prance, and champed the bit more than ever, 
and then she said : " Of course I don't re- 
member it, but they teil me I did. My dear 
husband is a year or two younger than I am, 
but so good." ' 

Mr. Danesdale sank again into a reflective 
silence. Sir Gabriel and the eider portion 
of the Company went off into a storm of 
laughter, which did not in the least mitigate 
the deep gloom of the heir. Miss Dunlop's 
high colour had increased to an alarmingly 
feverish hue. Miss Danesdale looked un- 
utterable things. Sir Gabriel, who loved a 
joke, presently wiped the tears from his eyes, 
and said, trying to look rebuking : 

' My dear boy, if you let that sarcastic 
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tongue of yours run on in that way, you'U be 
getting into mischief.' 

* / sarcastic !* he ejaculated, with a look of 
the deepest injury. * My dear sir !' 

' Will you have roast mutton, Randulf ?' 
äsked Miss Danesdale, behind her mittened 
band, as if she were putting some very dis- 
graceful question, and dreaded lest the ser- 
vants should hear it. ' Because if * 

' Roast mutton ? oh, joy \ he exclaimed, 
Avith a look of sudden hungry animation, 
which greatly puzzled some of the Company, 
who saw him that night for the first time, and 
who Said afterwards that really that young 
Danesdale was very odd. He came in so 
late to dinner, and sat looking as if he were 
going to faint, and told a very ill-natured 
Story about Mrs. Prancington (though Mrs. 
Prancington is a ridiculous woman, you 
know), and then he suddenly feil upon the 
roast mutton with an ogreish fury, and could 
hardly be got to speak another word through- 
out the meal. They were sure he had aston- 
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ished poor Anna Dunlop beyond bounds, for 
she did not speak to him again. 

Perhaps Mr. Danesdale had desired this 
consummation, perhaps not. At least, he did 
not murmur at it, but attacked the viands 
before him in such a manner as soon to make 
up lost time. 

Presently the ladies went to the drawing- 
room, and the men were left to their wine. 
All the rooms at Danesdale Castle were 
agreeable, because they could not help being 
so, They were quaint and beautiful in them- 
selves, and formed parts of a quaint and 
beautiful old house ; and of course Miss 
Danesdale did not wish to have vulgär 
rooms, and had not, unless a certain frigid 
stififness be vulgarity, which, in a * withdraw- 
ing-room/ meant to be a centre of sociability 
and ease, I am inclined to think it is. 

Miss Dunlop was staying in the house. 
The other ladies were neighbours from houses 
not too far away. All belonged to * the dale.* 
They were not of a very lively type, being 
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nearly all advanced in middle life, stout, and 
inclined to discuss the vexed topics of do- 
mestics, children, the State of their green- 
houses, their schools, and their clergy, all of 
which subjects they seemed to sweep to- 
gether into one category, or, as Randulf had 
been known irreverently to say, * These 
women lump together Infant schools, bed- 
ding-out plants, parsons and housemaids in 
a way that makes it impossible for any 
Ignorant fellow like me to follow the conver- 
sation/ 

These dowagers, with Miss Dunlop look- 
ing bored and cross (as indeed she feit) and 
Miss Danesdale looking prim, as she stepped 
from one to the other of her guests, to 
mutter a remark and receive an answer — 
these ladies disposed themselves variously 
about the well-warmed, comfortable drawing- 
room, while the one who was the youngest 
of them, the most simply dressed, the hand- 
somest, and by far the most intelligent-look- 
ing, the wife of the vicar of Stanniforth, sat 
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a Httle apart, and feit amused at the pro- 
ceedings. 

As soon as politeness would allow her, 
Philippa seated herseif beside Miss Dunlop, 
and, with a frosty Httle smile of friendship, said, 
in a mutter intended to be good-natured : 

*When the men come in, Anna, and if 
Randulf comes to you, just ask him some- 
thing, will you ?* 

*Ask him what? If he enjoyed the wine 
and walnuts as much as the roast mutton, 
or if he thinks me like Mrs. Prancington ?' 

* Oh no, dear. And if he did, Mrs. Pranc- 
ington is a very handsome woman. But ask 
him if he has seen anything of the Miss 
Conisbroughs to-day.' 

' The Miss Conisbroughs ? Are they 
friends of yours ?' 

* No, but they are of his — dear friends. 
Just ask him how long he stopped at their 
house on his way home. I must go, dear. 
There's old Mrs. Marton looking fit to eat 
me, for not having been civil to her.' 

VOL. I. 17 
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She rose, and walked with neat, prim little 

Steps across the room. 

Miss Dunlop sat still for a few minutes, 
her big black eyes fixed upon her big, black- 
mittened hands, upon her yellow satin and 
black-lace lap, and upon the black and yellow 
fan which her fingers held. After frowning 
at her hands for some time, she arose, and 
went to the piano, near which sat Mrs. Mal- 
leson, the vicar s wife. Miss Dunlop placed 
herseif upon the music-stool, and began to 
play a drawing-room melody of questionable 
value as a composition, in a prononc6, bra- 
vura style. 

By-and-by the men did come in — Sir 
Gabriel and the vicar first. A fine old gentle- 
man was Sir Gabriel Danesdale. Abundant 
curly hair, which had long been snow-white ; 
large, yet delicately chiselled features of great 
strength and power, and somewhat of the old 
Roman type, and a complexion of a clear, 
healthy brown, not turned crimson, either 
with his outdoor sports or his modest pota- 
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tions. He looked as if he could be stern 
upon occasion. His face and bearing showed 
that mingling of patrician pride and kindly 
bonhommie which made him what he was, 
and which had secured him the love and 
goodwill of friends and dependents years ago. 

Behind him foUowed Randulf, as tall as 
his father, and with Shoulders as broad, look- 
ing at the moment as if he could hardly 
summon up energy to move one foot before 
the other. He was listening with the air of 
a martyr to a stout country squire with a red 
face, and other country squires — the husbands 
of those squiresses who sat in an amply 
spreading ring about the room — followed 
after him, talking — what do country gentle- 
men talk about, whose souls are in the county 
hunt and the agricultural interest ? 

Randulf, * promenading * his eyes around 
the room, beheld Miss Dunlop at the piano, 
and the vicar*s wife sitting close beside her. 
To the left, he saw the ring of dowagers, 
Mooking like a peacock^s tail magnified,' he 

17 — 2 
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said to himself, and fled towards the priestess 
for refuge, 

* I suppose you got here before the storm 
came on, Mrs. Malleson ?' 

* Yes, we did. We shall have to drive 
home in it, though.' 

* Tm afraid you will. What roads they are 
here, too ! I know I thought so this after- 
noon, riding from Hawes . . , Don't let us In- 
terrupt your music on any account, Miss Dun- 
lop/ he continued blandly, as she stopped. 

* Oh, Tve finished,* answered she, some- 
what unceremoniously cutting into the con- 
versation. * Did you ride from Hawes this 
afternoon ?* 

*Yes,' Said he, instantly becoming ex- 
hausted again. 

* And that is a rough road ?' 
' Very/ 

* It comes through Yoresett, doesn't it ?* 
' It does/ 

* Philippa has been telling me about your 
friends, the Miss Conisbroughs.* 
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' Has she ?' 

' The Miss Conisbroughs/ said Mrs. Malle- 
son. * Do you know them, Miss Dunlop ?* 
'Not at all, but I hear Mr. Danesdale does/ 

* Do you, Mrs. Malleson ?' he asked. 

* Very well indeed. They are great friends 
ofmine .... and of yours too, it seems.' 

' Of mine ? Well, Tve known them just 
as long as Tve known you. May I say that 
Mrs. Malleson and the Misses Conisbrough 
are great friends of mine !' • 

* Yes, if you like. If they allow you to 
become their friend, I congratulate you.' 

* They are nieces to that aged r — reprobate, 
Aglionby of Scar Foot, aren't they ?* 

* They are.' 

' Won't you teil Miss Dunlop about them? 
she wants to know, dreadfuUy.* 

* I do, immensely.' 

* Are they pretty, Mrs. Malleson ?' he 
asked. 

* A great deal more than pretty, I should 
say,' said Mrs. Malleson, in her hearty, out- 
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spoken tones — tones which had not yet quite 
lost their girlish ring. 'I call the eldest 
one splendid, so handsome, and so calmly 
dignified.' 

* Yes,' said Randulf, whose eyes were 
almost closed, and his face expressionless, as 
he recalled the pale, woe-stricken countenance 
which that * calmly-dignified * Miss Conis- 
brough had raised to him that afternoon. 
He feit a tightening at his heart-strings. 

Mks. Malleson went on : 

' As for Delphine, I think she is exqusite. 
I never saw any lovelier girl, I don't care 
where. You know, if that girl were rieh, 
and came out in London — I used to visit a 
great deal in London before I was married — 
and I am sure, if she were introduced there, 
she would make a furore — dressed in a style 
that suited her, you know. Don*t you think 
she would ?* 

* I should not be surprised,' he returned, 
apparently on the verge of utter extinction, 
* one never can teil what there will be a furore 
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about in London — Chinamen, actresses, living 
skeletons, bilious greens — yes, I dare say she 
would/ 

Miss Dunlop laughed a little ill-naturedly, 
while Randulf, displaying suddenly more ani- 
mation, added : 

* But the youngest, Mrs. Malleson. That 
little black-browed one. She is just as hand- 
some as she can be. What a life she would 
lead any man who was in love with her !' 

* She will be a strikingly beautifui woman 
some day, without doubt ; but she is a child, 
as yet/ 

* Now, Miss Dunlop, you have heard an 
indisputable verdict on the good looks of 
the Miss Conisbroughs. All I can say is, 
that to me Mrs. Malleson*s remarks appear 
füll of wisdom and penetration. As for any- 
thing eise Father !* 

Sir Gabriel was passing. Despite his over- 
powering languor, Randulf rose, as he called 
him, and stood beside him, saying : 

* Miss Dunlop is inspired with a devouring 
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curiosity about the Miss Conisbroughs. What 
can you teil us about them and their ante- 
cedents ?* 

' Miss Conisbroughs/ said Sir Gabriel, 
knitting his brows. * Oh, of course. Marion 
Arkendale*s daughters. Parson Conisbrough's 
girls. Ah ! she was a bonny woman, and a 
nice woman, was Marion Arkendale, when we 
were all young. I know them a little — yes.* 

* They are Squire Aglionby's grand-nieces, 
aren't they ?* 

' Yes, what of that ?' 

* Will they be his heiresses ? You see, I 
don't know the local gossip, yet.* 

* His heiresses — I expect so. Old John 
never confided the secrets of his last will and 
testament to me, but it is the universal ex- 
pectation that they will, when anyone ever 
thinks anything about it. He disinherited 
his son, you know, in a fit of passion, one day.' 

' Lucky for me that you can't,' said Randulf, 
mournfuUy. 

* Im more likely to disinherit you for 
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inordinate yawning than anything eise,' said 
Sir Gabriel. 

* His son married ; did he leave any 
children ?' 

* One boy.' 

* Surely he won't ignore him utterly ?' 

* But he will. I remember him telling me 
that the mother and her relations had the 
boy, and were going to look after it, and that 
he was sure they hoped by that means to 
get a pull over him and his money. He 
added, with a great oath, that the brat might 
make the best of them, and they of it, for 
never a stiver of his should it handle. He is 
the man to keep his word, especially in such 
a case as that.' 

* Will these girls be much of heiresses ?' 
asked Randulf, apparently stifling a yawn. 

*Very pretty heiresses, if he divides 
equally. Some fifteen hundred a year apiece, 
I should say. But why do you want to know ?' 
added Sir Gabriel. * Has something hap- 
pened V 
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' Nothing, to my knowledge/ replied his 
son ; ' it was only the extreme interest feit 
in the young ladies by Miss Dunlop that 
made me ask.' 

* Well, that s all I can teil you about it, 
except a few anecdotes of old John s prowess 
in the hunting-field, and of his queer temper 
and off-hand ways/ 

Sir Gabriel left them. Randulf implored 
Miss Dunlop to sing, which she did, thereby 
reducing him to the last stage of woe and 
dejection. 

* «sc- ^ 4t ^ 

That night the tempest howled out its 
roughest paroxysms. The foUowing day was 
wet, and hopelessly so, with gusts of wind, 
melancholy, if not violent. The inmates of 
Danesdale Castle were weather-bound, or 
the ladies, at anyrate, considered themselves 
so. Sir Gabriel was out all morning. Ran- 
dulf was invisible during the greater part of 
the day, and was rcported by his man as 
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haying a headache and not wishing for any 
lunch. 

' Headache P cried Sir Gabriel to the ladies, 
with a mighty laugh, ' at his age I had never 
even dreamed of a headache. Td bet some- 
thing he's on his back on a couch, with a pipe 
and a French novel.* 

The ladies said nothing. In the afternoon 
Sir Gabriel was out again, and Miss Danes- 
dale and Miss Dunlop yawned in Company 
until dinner-time, when they and their man- 
kind all met together for the first time that 
day. They were scarcely seated when Sir 
Gabriel said : 

* It's odd, Randulf, that you should have 
been asking so many questions last night 
about old John Aglionby and those girls. 
There does seem to be a fatality about these 
things sometimes.' 

* As how ?' inquired his son. 

* Old John is dead. He had an apoplectic 
fit last night, and died at noon to-day. I 
met the doctor while I was out this afternoon, 
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and he told me. It gave me a great shock, 
I must confess. Aglionby of Scar Foot was 
a name so inseparably connected with this 
dale, and with every remembrance of my life 
that has anything to do with the dale, that it 
is difficult to realise that now he must be a 
remembrance himself, and nothing more/ 

* Yes, indeed, it is very stränge. And he 
leaves no one to take his name/ 

* He is sure to have made a proviso that 
those girls shall take the name of Aglionby. 
I cannot grasp it somehow ; that there 
will be Conisbroughs at Scar Foot — and 
women !* 

* Do you visit them, Philippa ?' asked 
Randulf, turning to his sister. 

*We exchange calls occasionally, and we 
always ask them to our parties in winter, but 
they have never been to one of them. Of 
course I must go and call upon Mrs. Conis- 
brough at the proper time.' 

* Tm not sorry the poor girls will have 
better times at last,* observed Sir Gabriel, 
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on whom the occurrence seemed to have 
fallen almost as a blow. ' And, after all, he 
was seventy-two and over. When I get to 
that age, boy, you will be thinking it about 
time for me to clear out.' 

Randulf smiled, and drawled out, ' Perhaps 
I may, sir,* but bis eyes met those of bis 
father. The old man and the young man 
understood each other well already. Sir 
Gabriel Danesdale slept that night with the 
secure consciousness that if he lived to be a 
hundred, his son would never wish him 
away. 

* Ah, there's a deal in family affection,' he 
reflected. * If Aglionby had only been a 
little more lenient to that poor lad of his, 
the wInter of his life might have had more 
sun in it and less frost . . . . How he used 
to ride ! Like the devil sometimes. What 
runs we have had together ; and what fish 
we have killed ! Poor old John P 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



'THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 



|l H E first concert of the season, 
Bernard, and you mustn't miss 
it. Really, for the Hfe of me, I 
can't teil what you hear in ihose awfully 
classical concerts. Isn't it classical that they 
call them ? I've been to some of them. 
I like watching the swells come in, and I 
dare say it's very amusing for them, who go 
regularly to the same places, to meet all 
their friends, and that sort of thing ; but 
there I'm done. Those concerts send me to 
sleep, or eise they make my head ache. It's 
nothing but a bang-banging, and a squeak< 
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squeaking, without any tune to go by in it. 
I cant teil what you hear in them.* 

It was Miss Vane who thus addressed her 
swain on the Wednesday evening after he had 
told her about his meeting with his grand- 
father. He held his hat in his hand, and 
listened to her smilingly, but without any 
signs of relinquishing his purpose. 

* Perhaps you don't, my love. I hear a 
great deal in them. To-night I shall hear 
Madame Trebelli sing "Che farosenza Eury- 
dice ?" which is enough to last any fellow for 
a week, and make him thrill whenever he 
thinks of it. Likewise, I shall hear Beet- 
hoven*s symphony, No. 5, which * 

' Oh, those horrid long symphonies. I 
know them. I can no more make head or 
tail of them than I can of your books about 
ethics or agnostics, or something sticks. But 
go, go ; and I hope you may enjoy it. I 
like a play or a comic opera, for my part. 
Promise you'll take me to ** Madame Angot " 
the next time it comes, and TU be good.' 
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* To " Madame Angot " you shall go if I 
am here, and able to take you/ he rejoined, 
bis eyes smiling darkly beneath the brim of 
his hat. * You won*t be gone to bed when 
I get back/ he said. ' It won't be late ; and 
we can have half an hour's chat ; just half 
an hour/ 

*Well, if you're not too late/ said Miss 
Vane, graciously. 

Bernard promised and vowed to return 
very early ; and then went off to enjoy his 
one piece of genuine, unadulterated luxury 
and extravagance — his shilling's-worth of un- 
comfortable standing-room in the ' body of 
the hall/ which shilling's-worth, while the 
great singers sang, and the great orchestral 
masterpieces were performed in a style 
almost peculiar to Irkford, of all English 
towns — represented to him a whole realm of 
riches and glory, royal in its splendour. 

He secured a good place, just behind the 
last of the reserved seats, which were filled 
with a brilliant-looking audience. From the 
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moment in which the well-known leader 
came on and received his rounds of welcome 
and applause, to the last strain of the last 
composition, he was all ear and all de- 
light. 

It was certainly a feast that night for those 
who care for such feasts. There was a 
delicious ' Anacreon * overture, füll of 
Cherubini's quaintest thoughts ; and there 
was the great cantatrice singing in her most 
süperb style. * Che faro/ though, came in 
the second part of the Performance. Before 
it was the Fifth Symphony. Bernard, drink- 
ing in the sounds, remembered the old tale of 
how some one asked the composer what he 
meant by those four portentous and thrilling 
chords which open the symphony, and how 
he replied, * Thus fate knocks at the 
door.' 

* Si non 6 vero 6 ben trovato/ thought our 
hero, smiling to himself. * A fate that 
knocked in that way would be a fate worth 
opening to, whether good or bad. But one 
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usually hears a more common place kind of 
tapat the door than that/ 

He listened with heart and soul to the 
grand scena from * Orpheus/ The cadences 
rang in his ears. 

* Eurydice ! Eurydice ! 
Che färb senza Eurydice !' 

When it was over, he slipped out, not 
caring to spoil the effect of it by listening 
to anything. more. As he marched home, 
his pulses were beating fast. The strains of 
* Eurydice * rang in his ears. But the 
opening chords of the symphony struggled 
with them and overcame them. * Thus fate 
knocks at the door/ he repeated to himself 
many times, and in a low voice hummed the 
notes. * Thus fate knocks at the door/ he 
muttered, laughing a little to himself, as he 
inserted his latch-key, and opened the door 
of No. 13, Crane Street. 

He found Lizzie in the parlour, seated on 
a stool in the very middle of the hearth-rug, 
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and gazing upwards at a brown envelope 
which she had stuck on the mantelpiece, in 
front of the clock. 

* Bernard/ she said, * there*s a telegram 
for you/ She scarcely turned her delicate 
fair face towards him as she spoke. * It 
came almost the minute you d gone, and Tm 
fairly dying to knöw what it can be about.* 

He was very much surprised to see it him- 
self, but did not say so, taking it as if nothing 
could have been more natural than for it to 
come. 

* Why, it's addressed to the warehouse/ he 
remarked. * How did it get here ?' 

* That boy, Robert Stansfield from the 
warehouse, brought it. He said it came just 
as he was leaving, and he thought you might 
like to have it. I believe that boy would 
die, or do anything for you, Bemard,' she 
added, watching him as he opened and read 
the message without a muscle of his face 
changing. 

* James Whaley, solicitor, Yoresett, to 
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Bernard Aglionby, 15, Fence Street, Irkford. 
Your grandfather died suddenly this mom- 
ing, and your presence here is indispensable. 
Come to-morrow by the train leaving Irk- 
ford at 2.15, and I will meet you at Hawes, 
and explain.' 

* What a long one, Bernard ! What is it 
all about ?* 

* A stupid thing which will oblige me to 
set off on a business journey to-morrow/ he 
said, frowning a little, speaking quite calmly, 
but feeling his heart leaping wildly. Was it 
fate that knocked at the door? or was it 
* but a bootless bene ?* 

Why did he not teil her, or read her the 
telegram ? It was chiefly because of their 
conversation on Monday night last. It was 
because he knew what she would say if she 
heard the news, and because, rough and 
abrupt though he was, he simply could not 
endure to hear her comment upon that news, 
nor to listen to the wild and extravagant hopes 
which she would build upon it, and which 
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she would not hesitate to express. He would 
have laughed loud and long, if anyone had 
told him that his sense of delicacy and of 
the fitness of things was finer and more dis- 
criminating than that of Miss Vane, but it 
was a fact that it was so. 

Meantime, wild and rapid speculations and 
wonders crowded into his own mind. He 
tried hard to see things in what he called a 
* sensible light/ He told himself that it was 
utterly impossible that his grandfather could 
have done anything to his will which in any 
way affected him. There had not been time for 
it. He would have to go to Hawes, and hear 
what they wanted him for — possibly to attend 
the funeral — a ceremony with which he would 
rather have dispensed. Then, when he 
knew how much he, with his slender salary, 
was to be out of pocket by the whole affair, 
he would come back, and reveal the news to 
Lizzie, thus for ever putting out of her head 
all hopes or aspirations connected with old 
Mr. Aglionby and his money. She was 
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quite satisfied with his explanation : though 
she girded at him and teased him and dis- 
agreed with him, he had the power of 
making her do exactly as he chose when he 
chose, and of making her see things as he 
desired her to see them. But he could only 
do it by means of fear — intimidation, and he 
knew it, and rarely indeed chose to exert that 
power. 

He thrust the telegram into his pocket, 
and, Consulting a little railway guide, found 
that the train mentioned by Mr. Whaley was 
the only one during the day by which his 
journey could be accomplished in reasonable 
time. The earlier ones were slow, and 
necessitated so many waitings and changings 
that he would arrive no sooner. In the 
morning he took his leave of Lizzie, saying 
he could not give her his address now, as he 
did not know where he should be that night, 
but he would write as soon as possible. 
Lizzie was very sweet and amiable ; she hung 
about him affectionately, and held up her face 
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to be kissed, and he thought what an angel 
she was, what a guileless, trusting angel, to 
confide herseif to the keeping of a rough- 
hewn, cross-grained carle like him. Again 
his heart fluttered as he gave a flying glance 
towards the possibility that Mr. Whaley of 
Yoresett might have some solid reason for 
summoning him thus suddenly to his grand- 
father's house. If there were any such 
reason — he kissed Lizzie's sweet face with a 
Strange passion of regretful löve and tender- 
ness. 

* Good bye, my own sweetheart !' he said 
again. 

* Good bye, Bernard dear ; and be sure you 
let me know when you're Coming home.' 

On his way to town he stopped at a post- 
office, to send off a telegram to Mr. Whaley, 
promising to be at Hawes at the time men- 
tioned. And then he went on to the 
warehouse, and asked for leave of absence 
with a cool hardihood which sorely tried the 
temper and dignity of Mr. Jenkinson, and at 
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2.15 set off on his journey with an unknown 
object — his journey which mjght be the 
beginning of a new life — or, merely the seal 
affixed to the relentless obduracy of one train, 
of circumstances for which he was in no way 
responsible. It was in the bitter, sarcastic 
nature of the man to contemplate the latter 
possibility as being the most probable one. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



?R. AGLIONBY, ofScar Foot, had 
died on a Wednesday, at noon. 
He was buried on the Saturday 
morning following, in the churchyard of 
Yoresett Church, beside those of his fathers 
who had been buried there before him. He 
was laid low with all pomp and respect, and 
not a town, village or hamlct in the dale but 
sent its quota to the following. He had 
been one of the institutions of the dale, one 
of the inseparable accompaniments of every 
gathering, and every event almost, that took 
place in it ; and if he had not been tenderly 
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loved, he had been deeply honoured and re- 
spected. Therefore gentle and simple came 
from far and near, and saw him laid to his 
rest. 

Bernard had arrived late on Thursday 
afternoon at Hawes. There he was met by 
Mr. Whaley, and driven by him to his 
bachelor house at Yoresett. Mr. Whaley 
was the very model of an extremely, if not 
needlessly, discreet country lawyer. Bernard 
Aglionby was little less reticent. He asked 
few questions, and seemed satisfied with the 
short and cautious answers which were given 
to them. He learned the details of his 
grandfather's seizure and death. Then he 
asked : 

* And do you think the funeral will be over 
in time for me to return to Irkford on the 
same day, because J assure you my chiefs 
don't approve of an understrapper like myself 
absenting himself in this style.* 

' I have little doubt/ returned Mr. Whaley, 
softly, *that should you wish to return to 
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Irkford on the same afternoon, it can be 
managed/ 

On the Friday morning, Mr. Whaley pro- 
posed to drive him over to Scar Foot. 

* You should not allow your grandfather to 
be buried without paying him the last respect ; 
you should at least go and see him before he 
is taken away for ever/ 

Bernard agreed, with taciturn gravity. 
Mr. Whaley 's dogcart was called, and they 
drove to Scar Foot. 

Aglionby s face was like some mask of 
bronze, as they drove along that road over 
which Judith Conisbrough had lately toiled 
so wearily. Not a word did he say, not a 
comment did he utter. * Yea, yea/ and * Nay, 
nay/ were all that could be wrung from him. 
One sign, and one only, did he give of being 
moved or interested. As.they came suddenly 
to the top of the hill, from which they first 
had a view of Shennamere, from end to end, 
a light leaped into his eyes, which darted 
quickly from hill to hill, and then adown the 
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lake. A flash of subtle feeling passed across 
his face, and he said abruptly : 

* That great boulder at the foot of the lake, 
IS it not called the Dipping Stone ?' 

* Yes, to be sure. How do you know ?* 

* IVe heard of it/ was the laconic reply. 
He made no further comment until they had 
gone down the hill, and then, pointing to the 
buildings on the left, embosomed in their 
trees, he said, more quietly than ever : 

* And that is Scar Foot.' 

* That IS Scar Foot, Mr. Aglionby, and you 
are the last representative of the name of 
those who have lived there for so many 
generations.' 

*Yes, I suppose I am,* he ans>yered, as 
they drove into the farmyard, and got out 
of the dogcart. 

While it was being taken to the other end 
of the yard, to water the horse, a woman 
came out of the back door, and looked at 
them, then greeted Mr. Whaley as an old 
acquaintance. 
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* Good-day, Mrs. Aveson/ said he ; and 
added, * no one here, I suppose ?* 

* No one, sir, but ourselves. The young 
ladies hasn't been nigh ; not even Miss 
Judith, nor Mistress Conisbrough.' 

* No, I dare say. It*s a good way, you see. 

And — ' he laid his hand upon Bernard's 
Shoulder — * Mrs. Aveson, you do not know 

who this IS.' 

She gazed intently into Bernard's dark, 

saturnine visage. 

* N — no, sir,' she hesitatingly said ; * but he 
is — he has surely a look of the old Squire 
about the een and the mouth.' 

' Very likely. He is the old Squire's 
grandson, Bernard — Ralph Aglionby's son.' 

* Lord-a-mercy !* exclaimed the woman, 
looking Startled. * You don't mean it ! His 
son that he had by that Foreign wife that he 
married. He doesn't favour his father, she 
added in a lower voice — * he's dark and 
foreign-looking/ as Aglionby turned away, 
tired of being stared at, and perhaps moved. 
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more than he cared to confess, at Hearing that 
he was Hke his forefathers : though he was 
*dark and foreign-looking/ they could not 
deny the resemblance. He stroUed away 
towards the front door. 

During that short visit, his intensely keen 
eyes noted every item of every room he 
went into. He carried the place away with 
him, as it were indelibly engraved on his 
memory — carried away, too, a vivid impres- 
sion of the dead face of the old Squire in his 
coffin, which he looked upon long and in- 
tently, trying hard the while to forgive him 
his trespasses that he had trespassed against 
him, Bernard Aglionby, and those who had 
been dear to him. He did not feel clear 
in his mind as to whether he had succeeded 
in this forgiveness ; even at the last, when 
he turned away, he was not sure. His 
mother's face seemed to rise before him, 
Stern and sad, worn with lines of toil and 
grief, softening into an angel's beauty when 
it turned to him, or when he had caressed 
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her. No — forgiveness was not easy, and, 
according to his creed, no such thing as 
forgiveness existed. 

As they drove back through Yoresett, Mr. 
Whaley pointed out to him Yoresett House, 
with the blinds down. 

* That s where Mrs. Conisbrough and her 
daughters live,' he said. * She was a niece of 
old John's ; it was about her that he quarrelled 
with your father.' 

* Is one of the daughters a tall, pale girl, 
with rather stately manners ?' 

* That 's Judith — Miss Conisbrough. What 
of her ?' 

* Nothing. I saw her at Irkford with my 
grandfather the other day.' 

Later in the evening, Mr. Whaley re- 
marked, * We shall have to go back to Scar 
Foot after the funeral, for the reading of the 
will, and ' — his brow wrinkled — * Tm sorry to 
say, Mrs. Conisbrough intends to be present 
at that ceremony too. She sent me word 
that she should.' 
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' Why sorry ?' 

* It's so needless. As if I could not have 
come straight back here and called upon her, 
and told her all about it ! What do women 
want at such affairs ?* 

To this, Bernard made absolutely no i;eply, 

and this was the last hint, if hints they were, 

which Mr. Whaley gave to his guest, as to 

the disposition of his grandfather's affairs. 
« « « « « ' 

The funeral was over, and they had 
returned to Scar Foot. Mr. Whaley again 
inquired of Mrs. Aveson, * Anyone here ?* 

* Mistress Conisbrough, sir, and Miss 
Judith. That's all, and theyVe in the 
parlour.' 

Bernard, as he foUowed Mr. Whaley 
through the houseplace, passed his hand over 
his eyes. It was all so very stränge and 
dream-like. He foUowed Mr. Whaley on- 
wards, into the little parlour, where Judith 
had been received by her uncle a few days 
ago. Bernard was not thinking of her at all, at 
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the moment ; but was considering what was 
the secret he was at last going to hear, what 
this will, so soon to be read, was to disclose 
for him. He was not thinking of her when 
he foUowed Mr. Whaley into the parlour, but 
on entering it he saw her before he saw any- 
thing eise. He might almost be said to see 
nothing but her at first. He was not sur- 
prised, of course ; he was prepared, and he 
bowed to her as he entered. But she was more 
than surprised ; he saw the look of puzzled 
bewilderment that passed over her face, as 
she gazed at him, blankly at first, and then 
returned his salute slightly. Next, Bernard 
saw Mrs. Conisbrough ; these two with him- 
self and Mr. Whaley comprised the whole 
of the Company. Mrs. Conisbrough was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, with crape, 
and every outward trapping of woe. Her 
handsome, rather highly coloured face was 
flushed more than usual, her hands were 
restless, and her dark eyes roamed nervously 
and incessantly around. She formed in every 
VOL. I. 19 
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way a most startling contrast to her daughter, 
who looked what she feit, as if she were only 
there on compulsion. Mrs. Conisbrough had 
insisted upon Coming, and her daughters, 
after due consultation, had decided that 
Judith was the proper person to accompany 
her. Pale, sedate, and melancholy, she sat 
beside her mother on the couch, and Bernard 
noticed that but for the fact of its being 
black, her dress was no mourning dress at 
all, but a somewhat worn one without any 
trimming ; her hat was a little black straw 
hat ; she wore a white linen collar, a black 
cloth jacket, and black kid gloves. She had 
refused every entreaty of her mother to don 
what the latter considered a more appropriate 
garb, for what reason Mrs. Conisbrough of 
course could not imagine. 

' Mrs. Conisbrough, observed Mr. Whaley, 
shaking hands with her, * I think you will 
agree with me that we had better get this 
business over at once before any of us take 
any refreshment, or do anything eise.' 
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* I quite agree with you, Mr. Whaley/ she 
Said, in a trembling voice. She could not 
in the least conceal her great agitation. Mr. 
Whaley turned to Bernard, who was Stand- 
ing, dark, erect, and observant, b)'' the 
table. He was grave, now, of course, but he 
was perfectly cheerful. To have curved 
his features to any pretence of emotion or 
of lamentation — to subdue his voice to the 
tones of a sorrow which he did not feel, were 
things which it was not in his nature to do. 
The sarcastic smile which frequently twisted 
his lips was absent, but his spirit of cool 
and rather bitter cynicism shone in double 
strength from his eyes. He looked cold, 
hard, and indifferent — exactly what he feit — 
as he confronted Mrs. Conisbrough, for he 
had always understood in a vague way 
that she had created mischief at the time of 
his father's marriage. Judith Conisbrough, 
measuring him with her calm and considerate 
eyes, clearly read his expression and ad- 
mitted it in her inmost heart — * He looks a 

19 — 2 
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hard, contemptuous, pitiless man/ she de- 
cided. 

* Before I begin to read/ said Mr. Whaley, 
* let me present to you the only near relation 
öf yourselves and the late Mr. Aglionby — 
his grandson, Bernard Aglionby.' 

Mrs. Conisbrough gave a quick look at 
him, with nervously distended eyes and 
twitching lips. She inclined her head a 
httle, and her lips moved, but no sound 
came from them ; they seemed dry and 
parched. Bernard merely bowed, in pro- 
found silence, and Judith did not repeat her 
original acknowledgment. Then Aglionby 
sat down, and while Mr. Whaley broke the 
seal of the will, there was perfect stillness, 
broken only by the rustle of Mrs. Conis- 
brough's dress, as she nervously moved now 
and then. 

Bernard, sitting in the window, could see 
the head of the lake ; he looked at it, 
his elbow resting on the back of his 
chair, his eyes shaded a little by his hand. 
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And Mr. Whaley proceeded to read the 
will. 

When Mrs. Conisbrough heard the date, 
October 7th, 18 — , she started violently. It 
was the date of Tuesday last, the day on 
which he had been to see her, and on 
which he had so cruelly and remorselessly 
tormented her. A cold Perspiration broke 
out upon her face, and her lips trembled. 

It was a very concise, unelaborate will : 
it provided for some legacies to servants and 
old friends, and one or two very distant 
relatives or connections. Then the testator 
left the whole of his real and personal 
estate, without fetter or condition of any 
kind, to his grandson, Bernard Aglionby, to 
dispose of during his lifetime, to give, 
bequeath or devise in whatsoever manner 
seemed good to him. 

There was no more ; not another word, 
beyond the necessary little formula, and the 
signature of the testator and the witnesses. 
Mrs. Conisbrough's name and the names 
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of her daughters were not even men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Whaley's voice ceased. There was 
a momentary pause. Bernard leaned for- 
ward, and looked aroünd the room, with 
a Strange, be wildered Sensation ; a very 
Strange Sensation, as utterly devoid of 
triumph, or jubilation, or delight, as any 
Sensation he had ever experienced. Rejoic- 
ing might come later ; he supposed it would, 
for this was great news, it mu^t be. At 
present the rejoicing was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Mrs. Conisbrough had now risen. She 
advanced from the sofa on which she had 
been sitting beside her daughter, to the 
table, and supported herseif against it with 
a trembling band. Indeed, she trembled all 
over. 

* Is that all, Mr. Whaley ?' she inquired, 
in a fluttering voice. 

* I am sorry to say, madam, that that is 
all, every word.' 
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* And you consider that a just will ?' 

* Pardon me, Mrs. Conisbrough, I do not, 
and I even went so far as to expostulate with 
Mr. Aglionby when he desired me to draw it 
up. I speak plainly, Mr. Bernard Aglionby.' 

' Yes, you are right to do so.' 

' Pooli ! Expostulating ? What is that ?' 
she exciaimed, speaking vehemently, and 
with strong, passionate excitement. * I teil 
you, it is monstrous ; it is wicked, it is mad. 
He knew what he had promised, he knew 
what he had led me to expect — how I had 
yielded to his wishes many a time, on the 
tacit understanding that my self-sacrifice was 
to be made good to me and my daughters at 
his death. This is a freak, a folly, a frenzy 
— I shall dispute the will.' 

* My dear madam, do nothing of the kind, 
I implore you. You would cut your own 
throat. No court would find for you, and 
you would simply ruin yourself.' 

' I shall dispute the will. And you, sir ' 
(turning with passionate fierceness to Ber- 
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nard, who had risen, and stood gravely 
listening to and looking at her) — *you, I 
warn. I warn you not to take possession of 
this house and property, or to spend the 
incomes belonging to them, for you shall 
make restitution of every penny you disburse. 
No Jury of Englishmen will dispute the 
base injustice of this will. I should wish to 
be fair, it is what I have always intended ; I 
would not grasp everythiag and give you 
nothing, but before the sight of heaven it is 
no upstart stranger who ' 

* Beware, Mrs. Conisbrough !' said Mr. 
Whaley, warningly. ' The upstart stranger 
you speak of is an Aglionby, and so far as 
descent goes, the direct heir male to 
every penny his grandfather left behind 
him, and to every stick and stone on the 
es täte.' 

* No doubt, sir, it will be to your interest 
to Support the strongest.' 

' Mother ! mother !' exclaimed Judith, 
rising, and putting her band on her mother's 
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arm. But Mrs. Conisbrough was no longer 

mistress of herseif. 

' But might is not always right/ she went 

on, * and occasionally the innocent win their 

cause against the guilty.' 

* Shall we not discuss the matter some other 
time, when you are more composed ?' said 
Bernard, with profound courtesy of tone and 
manner, as he too bent over the table towards 
her, leaning the tips of his fingers on the 
table, and looking with grave inquiry directly 
into her eyes. 

Their faces were very near together. As 
she met this direct, serious gaze, Mrs. Conis- 
brough's high colour suddenly faded ; she 
gave a kind of gasp or sob, and shrank away, 
averting her gaze. 

* Dear mother, let us go away now,' said 
Judith, soothingly. 

* Not until I have told these men who 
are in league against us, once again, that I 
defy them, and that they had better beware 
what * 
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She stopped suddenly, put her hand to her 
side, a common gesture with her, for herheart 
was weak, and strong excitement usually 
brought on an attack of lUness. She sank 
down upon the sofa now, livid and uncon- 
scious. 

Judith sprang to her, unfastened her 
bonnet-strings, loosened her mantle, and bent 
over her anxiously. Aglionby walked up to 
her, and asked in a low voice, and one which 
he evidently constrained, to repress some kind 
of emotion : 

* Can I assist you in any way ?' 

* No, I thank you,' replied the young lady, 
lifting her eyes to his face, with a look of 
such deep and mournful sadness, that Ag- 
lionby, feeling as if he had rashly intruded 
upon some sacred precinct, said humbly, * I 
beg your pardon,* and retired again to Mr. 
Whaley's side. 

For a short time there was an uncomfort- 
able, brooding kind of silence. Then at last, 
Judith turned round, her face disturbed, de- 
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spite its set expression, her voice faltering a 
little. 

* I am very sorry,' she said, * but my mother 
has had these attacks before, and she — I am 
afraid — I know she must remain here just at 
present/ 

* On the sofa, for an hour or two/ said 
Mr. Whaley, almost briskly. * I am sure Mr. 
Aglionby ' 

* For a day or two, at least, I grieve to say. 
I must send for the doctor — at least,* she 
added hastily, and looking at Bernard with a 
deep flush of embarrassment, ' it is as much 
as her life is worth to remove her at 
present.' 

* Mr. Aglionby,' said Mr. Whaley, looking 
at him ; * you are master here, now. What 
are these ladies to do ?' 

* I beg them to make use of the house and 
everything there is in it, as long as it suits 
their convenience to do so,* he replied, still in 
the same courteous, almost gentle tone, and 
looking earnestly at Judith. 
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* I thank you/ said the latter. * Then may 
I ring for Mrs. Aveson, and order a boy to 
be sent for Dr. Lowther ?' 

' You know the ways of the place, I 
imagine, better than I do ; will you please 
take all authority in the matter into your own 
hands ? Pray oblige me by ordering exactiy 
what is convenient to you/ said Bernard. 
* Shall I ring the bell for you i*' He put 
his hand upon the rope, and turning to Mr. 
Whaley, added in a lower voice, * Shall we 
not leave these ladies at present, and I 
will inquire later if they have all they 
want ?* 

With that he pulled the bell, and then 
saying to Judith, * I trust Mrs. Conisbrough 
will soon recover,' he followed Mr. Whaley 
from the room. 

As they closed the door after them, and 
found themselves in the houseplace, they met 
Mrs. Aveson, going to answer the summons. 
Aglionby paused. 
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* Do not leave it to Miss Conisbrough to 
teil her/ he said. And Mr. Whaley, stop- 
ping the woman, said : 

' Mrs. Aveson, let me present to you your 
new master, and the old Squire's succes- 
sor.' 

*Sir! I thought the young ladies — Mrs. 

Conisbrough ' She was paralysed with 

astonishment and dismay. 

* Not at all. Mr. Aglionby's property goes 
to his grandson. And I think the ladies want 
you. Mrs. Conisbrough is ill.' 

She made a hasty step towards the parlour. 
Bernard interposed. 

* Listen !' he said. ' Will you please attend 
to Miss Conisbrough s Orders as if they were 
my own. Find out everything that she can 
possibly want, and see that it is got for her, 
and ' 

' Sir !' exclaimed Mrs. Aveson. * You may 
be master here, or not, but I need no Orders 
to attend to those ladies that are in there,* 
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and without condescending to give him 
another look, she swept onwards. 

* Good !' remarked Aglionby, with a satur- 
nine smile. ' I like that woman. She's honest. 
I hope she will stay here/ 
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